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By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


ltaRex Corporation has officially 

opened its laboratories and corporate 
offices on the U of A campus. An Alberta- 
based biopharmaceutical company, 
AltaRex focuses on developing products 
for the diagnosis and treatment of 
cancers. 

Minister of Advanced Education and 
Career Development Clint Dunford 
joined AltaRex’s Dr. Antoine Noujaim, 
president and CEO, Dr. Rod Fraser and 
Mayor Bill Smith to formally welcome 
staff and open the newly-renovated labo- 
ratories in the Dentistry / Pharmacy Build- 
ing Dec. 4. 

“This is a model of things to come,” 
says Noujaim. “We are leading the pack 
in what I believe is the great synergy be- 
tween innovation and technology.” The U 
of A’s president wants to see more of this 
synergy. “Our goal is to reinvigorate, 
reconnect and significantly enhance our 
partnership with our broader community 
in the public and private sectors,” says 
Fraser. 

Noujaim says AltaRex chose to locate 
on the university campus for strategic 
and practical reasons. “This company 
thrives on ideas and innovation. Where 
can you do that best? This is a chance for 
our scientists to interact with the aca- 
demic community.” In addition, the com- 
pany can lease or rent sophisticated lab 
equipment on campus. ’We can conserve 
dollars to fund people instead.” And its 
presence, says Noujaim, serves to increase 
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New kid on the block: Altarex Corporation 


High-tech research company sets up shop in U of A labs and offices 


Dr. Antoine Noujaim 


awareness of research projects on and off 
campus. 

U of A students also stand to benefit. 
“We train a number of undergraduate 
and graduate students and we fund sev- 
eral research programs. A summer stu- 
dent may eventually end up working for 
AltaRex as we expand in the future,” says 
Noujaim. It’s a first-hand look at high- 
technology research, says the professor 
emeritus. 

Dr. Dick Moskalyk, dean of phar- 
macy, says the faculty gains access to 


Richard Woolner 


research opportunities with AltaRex sci- 
entists while the company can take ad- 
vantage of the university library and fac- 
ulty expertise in allied disciplines. 
AltaRex’s lead therapeutic cancer 
product is called Ovarex. It’s a vaccine for 
advanced ovarian cancer, currently in 
phase two and three clinical trials in 
Canada, Europe and the United States. 
Ovarex is not a preventative vaccine. It 
stimulates the immune system to attack 
and destroy cancer cells and prolong the 
lives of patients. AltaRex is also develop- 


* AltaRex was identified as one of Alberta's 
fastest growing companies in 1996 for raising 
$50 million for research and development 


+ AltaRex researches and develops products for 
the diagnosis and treatment of ovarian, 
~ breast, prostate and gastrointestinal cancers. 


* AltaRex is not the first company to seek close 
proximity with U of A researchers. 


* Twelve companies operate on campus. 


+ Five operate within a five-minute walk of 
campus. 


Two in Faculty of Extension, 
Two in Campus Towers and 
One in College Plaza 
+ Two other companies lease laboratories 


» quick >» facts 


ing products to treat breast, prostate and 
gastrointestinal cancers. The company 
received a National Research Council / 
ASTech Innovation in Industrial Research 
award this year for its research in prostate 
cancer. AltaRex is a publicly-traded com- 
pany and employs 50 people. 

“We've received support, not only 
from university administrators, but also 
from janitors to the president. It’s very 
satisfying. People are going out of their 
way to make this happen,” says 
Noujaim. = 
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Education course takes learning out of 
the lecture hall and into the classroom 


U of A students work one-on-one with schoolchildren 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


fresh pot of coffee and a cheery “Please 

help yourself!” sign greet you as you 
walk through the doors of Sacred Heart 
Catholic Elementary School. All around, 
children’s artwork wallpapers the inner- 
city building. About 160 students from 
Kindergarten to Grade 6 are settling down 
to another school day. 

They‘re not the only students learning 
in this school. Upstairs on the second floor, 
22 aspiring teachers from the U of A sit in 
the art room listening to education profes- 

~ sor Dr. Ruth Hayden. 

Hayden’s course teaches 
students how to diagnose 
children with poor reading 
and writing skills. More 
importantly, they learn to 
develop strategies to help 
children overcome weak- 


...the program is a 
means of immediately 


putting theory into 


~ . “In every single session, the student 
must read to the child,” says Hayden. 
“There's nothing better than an adult role 
model, because if a child sees an adult 
take the time to read, it must be impor- 
tant.” Children learn to synthesize the 
information they’re reading, predict what 
can logically happen next, and correct 
themselves if something doesn’t make 
sense, says Hayden. 

Teachers at Sacred Heart identify 
children between Grades 3 and 6 who 
need extra help. 
Hayden also finds out 
what the children are 
interested in, so her 
education students can 
select appropriate read- 
ing materials. By the 
end of the program, the 


nesses. practice. “We get so education students 
With more than 20 co ee write a letter to parents 
languages spoken in the much theory, theory, and teachers explaining 
various homes and three- the strategies used for 
quarters of the children theory and we never the children and what 


receiving English as a sec- 
ond language instruction, 
Sacred Heart has its share 
of children who struggle 
with reading and writing. 

But Wednesday has 
become a special day. Each 
Wednesday for eight weeks these children 
get one hour of one-on-one attention with 
a U of A student. Take a walk down the 
halls and you'll see a big student and little 
student in almost every nook and cranny 
in the old building. 
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_. It makes sense 


get to see if it works. 


Here, I’m seeing results.” 


skills they gained. 

“It’s in-depth inter- 
vention set up for each 
child. It’s tailored to 

' individual needs. It’s 
not a recipe,” says 
Charolette Player, prin- 

cipal. Player says the program has a 

spinoff benefit for the school also. “Some 

U of A students stay on after they finish 

the course to volunteer as after-school 
instructors.” That’s because many stu- 
dents don’t want to pack up and leave 


_ what took many weeks to develop. 


---"“You_can see they become friends,” 


" says Pat O'Connor, assistant principal. 


“They give gifts to each other and really 
bond with each other.” Some children 
don’t get the attention they need at home 
so an hour with one person has a re- 
sounding impact, says O’Connor. 

But it’s not just the children who ben- 
efit. Diane Lander has been teaching for 
15 years. She took a year off to learn 
more about reading skills and diagnos- 
ing reading problems. Lander is looking 
forward to getting back into the class- 
room with elementary children. “I won’t 
be pulling ideas out of the air,” she says. 


Eight-year-old Michael spells out his story with Kathy Wood. 


Raymond Plouffe and Nicole, 10. 


“T still have to work one-on-one with my 
students, but now I know what I’m 
doing.” Lander says it was a great feel- 
ing to have a Sacred Heart teacher talk 
to her about the improvements in one 
student named Freddy. 

For Dan Burkinshaw, the program is 
a means of immediately putting theory 
into practice. “We get so much theory, 
theory, theory and we never get to see if 
it works. Here, I’m seeing results,” says 
Burkinshaw, who wants to be a special 
education teacher. Melissa, the student 


General Faculties Council Briefs 


Sheila Pchenlnyk and Sue Ellen, 9, are all smiles. 
oy % 1 1 


he was working with, has greatly im- 
proved her reading and writing skills. 
“She’s doing things she never did before.” 

This is the second last day the children 
meet with their U of A instructors. To- 
gether, they'll plan the presentation the 
children will make on the final day to cel- 
ebrate their reading and writing skills with 
parents, volunteers, teachers and school 
board officials. 

There’s an excitement buzzing down 
the halls. The children are beaming. Their 
minds are at work. ‘It’s Wednesday.’ = 


Budget principles approved 


General Faculties Council, at its regu- 
lar meeting November 24, approved prin- 
ciples that will guide the development of 
the University’s 1998-99 budget. Those 
principles include 

* a balanced budget 

¢ a consolidated budget which includes 
all university operations 

° budget decisions which take into 
account all available funding 

and costs of programs and services 

¢ unit budgets that include operating 
plans and objectives approved by the 
appropriate vice president 


° selective treatment of operating units 

e delegated budget responsibility when 
possible 

¢ provisions for deficits that arise during 
the year 

° progress information from units 
describing how they're doing com- 
pared to approved budgets 

e a budget that follows the general for- 
mat of university financial statements 

° explicit reallocations 


In addition, the university will look for 
new ways to diversify revenue sources. 


What's so wrong with Maclean’s magazine’s agenda? 


The university seems to be saying that 
regardless of what Maclean’s magazine 
uses to measure universities’ quality, the 
U of A will stick with its own measure- 
ments of progress. That may be fine, said 


student Tim Poon, but there’s nothing. 
wrong with the magazine’s measurement 
of class sizes and the number of tenured 
faculty who teach first- and second-year 
classes. a 
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Teaching evaluation policy 
changes approved 


Revisions to the teaching evaluation 
policy were approved by GFC. The policy 
provides for multi-faceted evaluation of 
teaching, including universal student rat- 
ings of instruction. 


Are we getting another VP? 


The search is on for the next Vice- 
President (Research and External Affairs) 
to replace Dr. Martha Piper, and it’s pos- 
sible the search committee will recom- 
mend the separation of the two areas of 
the position. Students, however, are con- 
cerned. The former vice-presidential posi- 
tion for student affairs was cut several 
years ago, say students, and if the univer- 
sity is going to once again have four VPs, 
it had better include one for students. 

Responding to concerns raised by 
student Sheamus Murphy, President Rod 
Fraser said it’s early in the committee’s 
deliberations and everyone is welcome to 
provide their ideas on the matter. 
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Selling ideas in a market that likes widgets 


Social science and humanities researchers challenged to explain relevance to the public that pays 


By Lee Elliott 


Ml B’ what can you do with it?” 

It’s a common question for research- 
ers now, but apparently even Queen Victo- 
ria asked it of a scientist conducting early 
experiments with electricity. His answer: 
“You don’t ask that question of a newborn 
baby.” 

Theoretical research without immedi- 
ate market potential is that baby, says 
Dr. Royston Greenwood, Faculty of Busi- 
ness and a specialist in organizational 
development. The story 
helps illustrate what is 
happening as researchers 
in the social sciences and 
humanities face dwin- 
dling government sup- 
port and an increased 
need to “sell” the public 
on their research to so- 
licit dollars and partners. 
Potential cures and pat- 
ented inventions have a 
market, but how do you 
sell ideas?—ideas so di- 
verse they practically 
cover the spectrum of 
human thought. 

“Universities are 
complex sets of different 
interest groups,” says 
Greenwood. “They’re not 
highly unified organiza- 
tions.” Social sciences and 
humanities describes an 
incredible breadth of 


When | use this 
word [useful] it’s 
a six-letter word 
and yet people 
think it’s a 
four-letter word. 
Yet, that’s the name 
of the game 
now... People in 
philosophy up to 
economics have 


to explain what 


and research isn’t being made... . The 
idea that this person has an expert view 
on the Middle East or whatever ...they 
don’t realize that out of basic research 
comes this ability to interpret events.” 

Human history is shaped by ideas, 
says Clements, and what social scientists 
and humanities professors do is critically 
analyze those ideas and the forces that 
shape them. “Our slogan isn’t ‘research 
sells,’ it’s ‘research makes sense.’” And 
making sense of the 
world requires a bal- 
ance of inquiry across 
disciplines. 

The potential at the 
U of A is tremendous, 
says Renaud. “How can 
we in SSHRCC market 
this so that it’s vis- 
ible?” And more im- 
portant, how can learn- 
ing institutions them- 
selves turn their think- 
ing around. 

“A lot of people are 
saying people in the 
social sciences are 
whiners, wanting to be 
locked away with their 
own little intellectual 
pursuits ...Let’s show 
each of us in our own 
world why we are use- 
ful. When I use this 
word [useful] it’s a six- 


investigation, from lin- they are doing. letter word and yet 
gi cy pe ik 
: P president of SSHRC. pao 


ogy, psychology, native 
studies, law, business, 
education to economics, 
music, physical educa- 
tion-at times and elements of agriculture, 
forestry management and human ecol- 
ogy. 

In fact, according to Marc Renaud, 
president of the Social Sciences and Hu- 
manities Research Council of Canada 
(SSHRCC), social sciences and humani- 
ties accounts for 55 per cent of university 
professors and 58 per cent of university 
students. “And yet we have 12 per cent 
of the money available from the federal 
agencies.” 

“We finance five per cent of the 
graduate students; NSERC finances 20 
per cent. We finance 15 per cent of our 
university professors in Canada, in our 
fields; they finance 60 per cent,” he says. 
“If the federal government wants us to 
be an instrument, a tool of intervention, 
we have to achieve similar levels of pen- 
etration.” SSHRCC needs its $90 million 
annual budget quadrupled, he says. “I 
think we have to fight for it.” 

Renaud, along with SSHRCC commu- 
nications director Pamela Wiggin, spent 
two days on campus this week at the 
invitation of Dr. Patricia Clements, dean 
of arts. They were impressed by what 
they saw. “There’s a lot of appetite for 
knowledge and creation and doing 
things differently.” says Renaud. The 
challenge is communicating the value of 
that appetite for knowledge and creation. 

Wiggin says, “People in the media 
are constantly quoting professors ...but 
the connection between that knowledge 


the name of the game 
now...People in phi- 
losophy up to econom- 
ics have to explain 
what they are doing.” 

Greenwood, who is currently work- 
ing on a SSHRCC funded study of the 
changing relationship between account- 
ing, law and management consulting 
firms, agrees. 

“The current demand for justification 
of research has a solid foundation in 
institutional theory,” he says. “Organiza- 
tions have to conform to societal expec- 
tations in order to attain legitimacy .... 
What’s happening is the legitimacy of 
universities is being questioned ...The 
university has a very serious responsibil- 
ity to convince the world that studying 
English literature is as valuable or more 
valuable than studying management 
theory.” 

“For my money, the critical challenge 
for the university is to maintain the in- 
tegrity of its courses of study,” says 
Greenwood. “While we shouldn’t deny 
the call for relevance, we cannot be 
purely market driven.” There would be a 
market, he suggests, for a three-month 
MBA. “We have to make it clear to the 
external world what we mean by the 
integrity of a learning program.” 

“We cannot continue doing what we 
did in the past,” says Renaud, “closing 
our eyes and throwing money to the best 
project as seen by peer review... .We are 
obliged to talk more, not only to talk, but 
also to get the actors involved more in 
defining problems ...but that doesn’t 
mean tc narrow it so much that you ex- 
clude half of academia.” = 


Tina Chang 


What are those social scientists doing? 


Lo to a tidy book, What you can do 
with an Arts Degree, the study of lin- 
guistics might prepare you for a career as a 
speech pathologist. 

But a quick chat with Dr. Gary Libben, 
a linguistics professor and associate dean of 
arts (research), his field offers something 
the community wants. “The natural part- 
ners would clearly be companies interested 
in language and speech technology.” This 
includes companies like Microsoft which 
hope to develop artificial intelligence. That 
requires an understanding of the human 
mind, and acquisition of language is key to 
what being human involves. 

Libben was involved with early work 
developing translation programs for com- 
puters and the type of technology Stephen 
Hawkings uses to communicate. Former 
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colleagues, he says, work for Boeing de- 
signing cockpit instrumentation that inter- 
faces better with the way humans think 
and communicate. 

In touring campus, SSHRCC president 
Marc Renaud says he saw information 
management technology in the Orlando 
project that would be of great interest to 
business. He heard insight into the Quebec 
separatist movement from an expert who’d 
studied parallels in the relationship be- 
tween Budapest and Vienna. Renaud’s 
background is as a sociologist in health- 
care studies and he was intrigued by the 
knowledge of the effects tuberculosis had 
on society in the last century. This knowl- 
edge is important to understanding the 
implications of diseases such as AIDS to- 
day, he says. = 


A piece of Japan in the heart of the U of A 


ceremonial painting of the eye on the 

Daruma Doll was a highlight of the 
celebration of the opening of the U of A 
Centre for the Teaching of Japanese 
Language and Culture November 21 at 
Convocation Hall. 

President Rod Fraser and Mr. Tatsuo 
Ozawa did the painting to symbolize a 
personal commitment to success. The 
second eye is painted at the completion or 
fulfillment of the promise. 

The centre, a joint project between the 
Faculty of Education and the Faculty of 
Arts, hopes to become a strategic link in 
Alberta’s future economic development. It 
will train educators to deliver Japanese 
language instruction and provide students 
with a range of Japanese language and 
cultural knowledge that will enable them 
to take advantage of Alberta’s increasing 
interaction with Japan. 


The centre will also meet the growing 
need among current business leaders by 
providing individualized instruction for 
business people as well as continuing edu- 
cation and other non-degree programs. 

Ozawa, who received an honorary 
doctor of laws degree during his visit, is 
the former vice-minister of finance in 
Japan. He has been involved extensively 
in international activities and chairs the 
Japan/Canada Friendship League. 

The Centre was established with the 
support of the Japan Foundation, one of 
the university’s most generous foundation 
donors. In the past, the foundation has 
supported the library, a biannual summer 
study program in Hokkaido for U of A 
Japanese language students, the business 
program and the Devonian Botanical Gar- 
den which houses the Kurimoto Japanese 
Garden and the Ozawa Pavilion. = 


The Taiko drummers provided spirited entertainment during opening ceremonies 


of the Centre for the Teaching of Japanese Language and Culture. 


Karin Fodor 
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Reclaiming easier than restoring land—Naeth 


By Debby Waldman 


This is the fourth environmental lecture in 
an interdisciplinary series sponsored by the 
TransAlta Environmental Research and 
Studies Centre. 
ne of the first things to keep in mind 
when considering land reclamation and 
restoration isn’t whether they’re possible, 
but that they’re separate and very different 
activities. 

Dr. Anne Naeth laid out the distinction 
in her Nov. 13 talk, “Environmental Resto- 
ration: Can We Reclaim What We Have 
Disturbed?” 

“When people talk about reclamation, 
they’re not all speaking the same language 
— that’s part of the difficulty of what is a 
relatively new discipline,” Naeth ex- 
plained. 

Reclamation, as required by Alberta 
legislation, means returning land to a con- 
dition where it can support its pre-dis- 
turbed land use or in other words have 
equivalent land capability. The most com- 
mon land reclamation activities in the 
province focus on well sites, pipelines and 
areas that have been mined or overgrazed. 

It’s not always possible to return a site 
to its pre-disturbed use. In coal mining, for 


example, more soil is removed than can be 
replaced. The end result: a hole in the 
ground that would have to be filled and 
re-contoured if the land were to be re- 
claimed to what it was before the distur- 
bance. For that reason, parts of coal mines 
are often reclaimed as “end pit” lakes, 
which can be stocked with fish. 

Similarly, gravel pits can be reclaimed 
as parks or golf courses. In Fort McMurray, 
a former oilsands site is now a park, com- 
plete with playground equipment, wildlife 
habitat, and small bodies of water. It’s diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, in many cases, to tell 
what activity was carried out on the land 
before the reclamation. 

Reclamation requires focusing on soils 
and vegetation in a structural context, pre- 
serving as much of both as possible before 
the disturbance so it will be viable during 
the reclamation process, which can take up 
to five years but usually takes closer to 
three. 

Restoration is the process of assem- 
bling a stable ecosystem compositionally 
and functionally similar to what existed 
before the disturbance. It requires an un- 
derstanding of both biological and ecologi- 


cal processes, an ability to mimic nature, 
and a respect for time. 

“A lot of people think it’s absolutely 
impossible to restore a natural system,” 
Naeth explained. The thinking behind this 
philosophy, she said, is that “If we artifi- 
cially accelerate development, it’s not res- 
toration because it’s not natural—we ~ 
haven’t restored it, because it has a human 
touch.” 

However, Naeth says natural land- 
scapes aren’t always the result of slow 
evolutionary processes. For example, a 
drought, which is a naturally occurring 
phenomenon, can result in major land- 
scape changes over a relatively short time 
period. 

Perhaps, she said, the question 
shouldn’t be whether restoration is possi- 
ble but how much maintenance should be 
necessary for a system to sustain itself. If a 
system were to be restored to a natural 
state, people could work for two or three 
years to reclaim it and then leave it to 
nature and it could sustain itself. 

But as some projects have shown, 
nature often has other plans for reclaimed 
and restored areas. Often what is seeded in 
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a reclamation project isn’t what winds 
up there. 

“We have other species that tend to 
move in and invade the reclaimed area,” 
Naeth said. “If you want to restore a com- 
munity, introduced or non-native invasive 
species are too competitive, and native spe- 
cies can’t compete — they can’t get back 
there.” 

Reclamation projects that set out to re- 
seed with natural plants are often thwarted 
because the seeds for 90 per cent of those 
species aren’t available in large enough 
quantities. 

“We're doing some work with natural 
re-vegetation, putting the soil back, re-con- 
touring, leaving it and letting the seed come 
in from adjacent areas,” Naeth said. “We’re 
getting closer to restoring by seeding noth- 
ing than by seeding species that are com- 
petitive.” 

Yet while Naeth is more optimistic 
about reclamation than restoration, she still 
believes the latter is: possible. “It seems ide- 
alistic and naive to say this, but with careful 
plant species selection and thought about 
where we want to end up with land use 
goals, perhaps we can restore.” a 


Developing 
a different 
way of 

measuring 


intelligence 


J.P. Das and Ohio State 
colleague develop 
“PASS” method to help 
teachers diagnose 
learning problems 


By Michael Robb 


raditional intelligence quotient tests 
have fallen into disrepute over the last 
decade or so. Critics say they’re too closely 
associated with school knowledge. If 
you go toa poor school, you do poorly 
on the test. 

IQ tests are also culturally biased, say 
critics, and discriminate against minorities. 
Move to Britain from a Third World coun- 
try and you won't be able to answer some 
questions because you simply don’t know 
the context and meaning of some words. 
Many American states have decided to 
ban them. 

A University of Alberta educational 
psychologist, Dr. J.P. Das, and a colleague 
from Ohio State University, Dr. Jack _ 
Naglieri, have been listening to these criti- 
cisms. They’ve developed a new test, one 
they say more accurately measures intelli- 
gence and will give educators sophisti- 
cated ways of detecting learning difficul- 
ties and prescribing ways of tackling those 
problems. 

The Das-Naglieri cognitive assessment 
system is designed to expand traditional 
measurements of intelligence by focusing 
ona person’s planning, attention, simulta- 
neous and successive processing skills— 
based on the so-called “PASS” theory. 

Here’s what the Das-Naglieri cognitive 
assessment system measures: 

Planning: 

¢ Problem solving 

¢ Development plans 

¢ Impulse control 

¢ Control of processing 

° Retrieval of knowledge 

Attention: 

¢ Focused cognitive activity 

° Selective attention 

¢ Resistance to distraction 
Simultaneous processing: 

° Objects and events are seen as a whole 
e Pieces are seen as related 
Successive processing: 

¢ Items form a chain-like progression 
° Items are related in a sequence 

Das says the test measures cognitive 
strengths and weaknesses. A person may 
do very well in memorization, but do 
poorly in abstract reasoning. Or, a person 
may have poor attention skills, but may be 
able to plan his daily life. That kind of 
specific information will help educators 
prescribe remedial programs to help 
people cope with their disabilities. 
Graduate student Timos Papadopoulos 
says the test—unlike conventional tests— 
will help clinical psychologists and educa- 
tors identify attention deficit/hyperactiv- 
ity disorders, traumatic brain injury, learn- 
ing disabilities, mental retardation and 
giftedness. 

So far, the test, designed for ages five to 
17, has been given to 3,000 different children 
in 30 different areas of the United States. 
These have been done to establish norms, or 
benchmarks, for the test. The test has been 
published in a binder form and the two re- 
searchers have delivered workshops and 
papers on the test to colleagues across the 
continent. The researchers gave a day-long 
workshop to Edmonton clinical and educa- 
tional pyschologists earlier this month. = 
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McUniversity: our worst nightmare 


By Dr Christopher Levan, principal St. Stephen's College 


4 P\on’t sugar-coat your education!” That 
as Mrs. Jennings’ axiom when it 
came to religious instruction in church. 

We were sitting around the minister’s 
house trying to decide how to approach 
the teaching of young children. Having 
suggested we might create an atmosphere 
of trust by structuring our lesson plan ac- 
cording to their needs, my colleague fired 
back that she was not about to change just 
“to suit little kids.” They would have to 
get used to her style, buckle down and 
learn her way. “It had worked for twenty 
three years, and there was no reason to 
change now.” 

At the time, I admired her spunk and 
determination but shook my head over the 
narrowness of her pedagogical vision. 

I suppose Mrs. Jennings’ methodologi- 
cal paranoia still rankles my soul. I sense a 
similar, though much more sophisticated, 
inertia in our universities. We have de- 
signed a system of education that places 
heavy demands on students. 

They must live within commuting dis- 
tance of our classrooms. They are obliged 


to adjust their work schedules and life- 
styles to suit our timetables. They are re- 
quired to fit their learning style to a mono- 
chrome lecture delivery method. And they 
must squeeze their response to our teach- 
ing into an all too limiting and often irrel- 
evant format—the academic essay or the 
true and false mid-term exam. 

No one can deny the University of 
Alberta is an exceptionally fine university, 
but like other universities, to what extent 
has the model of higher learning evolved 
to suit the desires and ambitions of in- 
structors rather than the needs and aspira- 


_ tions of our students? 


It was with this disturbing thought 
rattling in my brain that I became aware of 
the University of Phoenix—the first “for- 
profit” university in the United States. 
With a current enrolment of 40,000 stu- 
dents and 47 campuses, the U of P has 
expanded to meet student demand in two 
ways. 

First, it wants to have a classroom 
within twenty minutes of its students, 
choosing to locate near the off-ramps of 


Keep that ‘e’ from potato 


Wayne Hansen appears, from his letter 
in the November 21 Folio, to have been 
misled by his teachers: the spelling potatoe 
has been regarded as wrong in British Eng- 
lish for more than a hundred years. The 
most recent instance of its deliberate use in 
print which is known to me is from a text 
of 1875, and it had been rare for a hundred 
years before that. Dan Quayle’s belief that 
the form potatoe was correct was a source 
of as much innocent pleasure in the United 
Kingdom as in Canada. 

Mr. Hansen is quite right, though, to 
say that the matter was a trivial one. 
That is the point: following the ex- 
tremely difficult spelling conventions of 
English is in many senses trivial, but it 


has great symbolic significance. Even a 
trivial divergence from those conven- 
tions can, as Dan Quayle knows, make a 
person look very foolish. That is a social 
fact that language users, and particularly 
those who teach language use, have to 
accept and work with. When Folio points 
out that research at this university may 
help future students to follow the spell- 
ing conventions of the language they 
use, that doesn’t seem to me like evi- 
dence that there’s “something else wrong 
with this country.” 


John Considine 
Adjunct Professor 
Department of English 
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major highways and urban arteries. Educa- 
tion at your doorstep. 

Second, it adapts its instruction to meet 
the career demands of its clientele. Classes 
are often taught by well-educated practi- 
tioners rather than academics. 

Consequently, course content tends to 
be more integrated with life experience. 
(Not all good education happens within 
the confines of a 20 page paper!) 

All education is applied technology. 
Class times and durations are tailor-made 
to the constraints of the constituency that 
requires the specific course. 

All right, I can hear the objections 
clearly. This university has reduced higher 
learning to the accumulation of techniques. 
The height of instrumentalist thinking, it 
leaves no room for the wisdom that arises 
from speculative and detached exploration 
of questions that run well past life’s immedi- 
ate demands. 

Moreover, we object that a drive- 
through style of education misses the essen- 
tial dimension of research. Any university 
worth its subsidies must continue to expand 
the horizons of knowledge. Medical discov- 
eries and sociological insights do not drop 
from the sky like a fast food commodity. 
They only happen through the concentrated 
and consistent care of dedicated professors. 

Models such as the U of P send shivers 
down the spine of academic administrators 
everywhere. Our worst nightmare. If we 
adopted that model, we would be turning 
our four-star restaurants into a McDonald’s. 

As an administrator, I have sympathy 
for those who are leery of such user-friendly 
education. But Mrs. Jennings’ admonition 
still haunts me. What is the matter with 
making our education more suitable and 
accessible to our students? Is it possible that 
we have become so captive to assumptions 
of “academic excellence” that we have lost 
sight of the primary purpose of education 
which is to enlighten? 

The University of Phoenix discovered 
there was a pool of people with a tremen- 
dous appetite for learning if the academic 
meal was served in the right way. Perhaps to 
refuse to offer our educational menu in a 
palatable manner is not only testimony to 
our intellectual snobbery, it is also evidence 
of an immoral spirit.» 

To read more on the University of Phoenix 
see “Drive-Thru U. By James Traub, The New 
Yorker, Oct. 20 & 27, 1997, p.p. 114-123 


: Richard Wootn 


Sounding the right note 


Composer Malcolm Forsyth backs quartet in 


Department of Music 
by Michael Robb 


one musicians will tell you that practis- 
ing and performing in a quartet is a 
great way to learn. It’s a very effective 
teaching medium, says the chair of the 
Department of Music, Fordyce Pier. 
Canadian composer and conductor of 
the University Symphony Orchestra 
Malcolm Forsyth is doing his part to en- 
courage—and support—young students 


who want to play and learn in a quartet 
during their studies in the department. 
This fall, Forsyth committed $5,000 per 
year for four years to support four young 
quartet players. 

David Colwell, violin, Mark van 
Manen, violin, Brianne Archer, viola, and 
Jeff Faragher, cello, are the first recipients 
of the Malcolm Forsyth String Quartet 

Scholarship. The students, all 


Orchestra, auditioned for the 
scholarship. 


kind of people who would have 


Pier, noting that the reputation of 
the department's bachelor and 
graduate programs has continued 
to grow nationally. = 


Department of Music’s new string quartet 


Environmental activism—401 


members of the Edmonton Youth 


“These great musicians are the 


gone elsewhere 10 years ago,” says 


A philanthropic 
pipeline to the U of A 


Interprovincial Pipe Line Inc. challenges others to support the 
university's fund-raising campaign 


by Michael Robb 


nterprovincial Pipe Line Inc. is donating 
$500,000 to the university’s fund raising 
campaign. : 

The gift will span a five-year period and 
will be used to support scholarships in the 
Faculty of Engineering. The money will 
enable the faculty to provide 20 annual 
undergraduate scholarships for civil, elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering students. 

IPL’s CEO Brian MacNeill, one of the 
university’s co-chairs of the fund-raising 
campaign, challenged other Albertans and 
Alberta-based companies to give. MacNeill 
told Edmonton Chamber of Commerce 
members recently that IPL’s success is 
partly a result of the company’s willing- 
ness and ability to step outside conven- 
tional corporate 
boundaries. 

“This includes in- 
volvement in and sup- 
port for local commu- 
nities.” 

University Presi- 
dent Rod Fraser said 
strategic relationships, 
like those fostered with 
IPL, are mutually ben- 
eficial. “Such corporate 
involvement assists us 
in continuing to pro- 
vide our students with 
the quality of educa- 
tion necessary to be 
competitive in our glo- 


New course taught by Dr. Jim Butler dedicated to excellence in environmental advocacy 


By Michael Robb 


Mics of us can probably remember one 
course that fundamentally changed 
our world view. 

Environmental and Conservation Sci- 
ences 401, Environmental Activism, taught 
for the first time by Dr. Jim Butler, is in the 
running for that distinction, according to 
some students. 

“T’ve never seen a class with so much 
participation, genuine interest and willing- 
ness to work on course projects,” says stu- 
dent Tove Reece. “It was a great overview 
of environmental activism.” 

“It was much more than just a science 
course on resource management,” says 
Butler. “This was a course about indi- 
vidual empowerment, about showing stu- 
dents that they can change the world. Stu- 
dents learned that they aren’t on this earth, 
they are part of this earth.” 

Butler says he developed the multi- 
disciplinary course in response to stu- 
dents, who came to him with the idea. 
Andy Bezener and Erin McCloskey were 
among them. “Jim gave us what was miss- 
ing in other courses,” says McCloskey, 
who will graduate this spring. “So many 
other professors heavily affiliated with 
industry tip-toed around these issues. It’s 
ironic that in a university we are taught all 
sorts of perspectives, but no one gives the 
environmental perspective.” 

About 25 students registered in the fall 
course. Another 15 simply showed up. 
Most of the students in the course were 
enrolled in the environmental and conser- 
vation sciences program, but students also 
hailed from political science, anthropol- 


ogy, physical education, arts and sciences 
departments and the general public. 

Students read the work of this centu- 
ry’s leading environmental writers and 
listened to guest lectures from today’s 
leading environmental advocates. Lectur- 
ers included Adrian Carr, a director of the 
Western Canada Wilderness Committee; 
Brian Staszenski, director of the Environ- 
mental Resource Centre; a lawyer associ- 
ated with the Alberta Wilderness Associa- 
tion; and a woman from Saskatchewan 
who successfully fought the dumping of 
toxic wastes near Meadow Lake. 


Renewable Resources professor Dr. Jim Butler 


{ 


Those were inspiring, say students. 
Moreover, adds Butler, many people en- 
gaged in environmental advocacy feel 
they’re alone. Many grow disillusioned 
and burn out. But the students learned 
they are part of a larger community of 
people dedicated to environmental health 
and eco-system integrity. That’s been ben- 
eficial, says McCloskey, and ultimately it 
will help students find jobs in the field. 

Butler acknowledges the course—one 
of the first of its kind in Canada—has its 
critics. But he says physicians study and 
are advocates for human health. Why isn’t 
the study of and advocacy for environ- 
mental and eco-system health a legitimate 
study? McCloskey says so many other 
courses were taught from the perspective 
that the earth is simply a resource for 
humankind, and are taught from a com- 
pletely biased point of view. 

“I found the course was taught very 
rigorously and structured,” says Reece. 
“We weren't a bunch of people sitting 
around doing a group hug.” 

Some students took their environmen- 
tal advocacy to West Edmonton Mall No- 
vember 22. However, security guards at 
the mall were in no mood for a group hug 
when about 20 students marched around 
the Deep Sea Adventure area, demanding 
the dolphins be released. One woman was 
arrested. 

“We learned to speak out for the things 
we believe in,” says Reece, one of the city’s 
more outspoken advocates for animal 
rights. And the course has helped 
Bezener—a self-described fence sitter— 
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bal marketplace. At the same time, em- 
ployers are being supplied with qualified, 
intelligent graduates.” 

MacNeill says IPL depends on a great 
many engineers and highly skilled people 
for its continued success. The IPL CEO 
made it clear that corporations have a re- 
sponsibility to back education. IPL, he 
pointed out, supports scholarship and 
bursary programs, youth science programs 
and the 1999 Canada-wide Science Fair. 

IPL Pipe Line is a member of the IPL 
Energy Inc. group of companies, one of 
North America’s largest energy delivery 
and services companies. It operates the 
world’s longest crude oil and liquids pipe- 
line systems and is Canada’s largest natu- 
ral gas distribution company.= 


Brian MacNeill, CEO of Calgary-based IPL Energy Inc. 


re-evaluate the way his society works. 
“We're trapped in a value system domi- 
nated by development; we need to see its 
flaws and examine the alternatives.” 
Examining those alternatives needs to 
happen on the basis of good common 
sense and judgment, says Butler. These 
students don’t always need more science 
to understand the issues. They need to 
work on the optimal rather than the maxi- 
mal, and not be afraid to be guided by 
their emotional feelings for the earth. = 


Francescutti continues crusade for safety 


By Geoff McMaster 


midst the flurry of discussion following 
the car crash that killed Diana, Princess 
of Wales, something vitally important was 
missing, says Dr. Louis Francescutti. 
People talked endlessly about the 
intrusiveness of the media, the need for 
spiritual community, and the future of the 
English monarchy. 
But according to the outspoken injury 
prevention advocate, one crucial question 
never got asked, a question that, for him, 


sticks out like a sore thumb: why weren’t 
Diana and her companion wearing seat 
belts? 

“The only guy that survived the crash 
was wearing a seat belt,” said Francescutti 
last Friday at a seminar on current issues 
in public health sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Public Health Sciences. “The car 
they were in was a tank—if they were all 
wearing their seat belts, they would have 
survived. Yet nobody talked about putting 


Dr. Louis Fransescutti 


Chanasyk on 
degree committee 


D: David Chanasyk, of the Department 

of Renewable Resources, has been ap- 
pointed the University of Alberta repre- 
sentative on the Applied Degree Evalua- 
tion Advisory Committee by Clint 
Dunford, Minister of Advanced Education 
and Career Development. 

The 13-member committee will make 
recommendations on the effectiveness of 
the new applied degrees as an ongoing 
credential within Alberta’s post-secondary 
education system. Applied degress are 
offered by the public colleges and techni- 
cal institutes and are designed to respond 
to the career preparation needs of 
Albertans in a changing economy. Pro- 

’ grams are offered in areas where there is a 
demonstrated labor market demand for 
programming that is more extensive than 
that offered in existing two-year diploma 
programs. Applied degree programs are 
significantly different in structure and 
intent from most university degrees. 

To date eight demonstration programs 
in seven institutions have received minis- 
terial approval. The evaluation period will 
run for the six-year period from 1995/96 to 
the year 2000/01 to allow followup with 
graduates, employers, faculty and other 
stakeholders. 

Anyone with questions on the process 
or wishing to provide input should contact 
Dr. Chanasyk.a 


Adams named 
library director 


Kan Adams has been named director 
of Library and Information Services at 
the U of A effective January 1998. As 
the chief operating officer of Canada’s 
second largest library system, Adams 
will be responsible for overall manage- 
ment and direction of internal library 
operations, planning, and policy, will 
provide leadership to the library’s ad- 
ministrative team, and will report di- 
rectly to the associate vice-president 
(learning systems). 

Adams is a graduate of the Univer- 
sities of Manitoba and Western On- 
tario. She served as director of public 
library services in Manitoba and as 
provincial librarian of Saskatchewan. 
Since 1991, she has served as executive 
director of the Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation, headquartered in Ottawa. 

Adams has also has served on nu- 
merous national boards and commit- 
tees and helped found such organiza- 
tions as the Cultural Human Resources 
Council, the Alliance of Libraries, 
Archives and Records Management, 
and LibraryNet, an Industry Canada 
initiative to connect all libraries to 
the Internet by the year 2000. She is 
recognized as one of Canada’s leading 
authorities on copyright legislations 
as it affects libraries and library 
services. a 


’ discussion paper outlining 


funds towards trying to prevent these 
things from occurring, so at an opportune 
time like that, where progress could have 
been made, the issue was totally ignored.” 
While the thrust of Francescutti’s talk 
may not have been altogether 
new, it is one the professor of 
health sciences takes great 
pains to repeat whenever he 
gets the chance—in a weekly 
segment on CBC radio, in 
newspaper editorials, and at 
academic conferences. And 
he makes no bones about it: 
injury should be treated as a 
disease, one meriting the 
same attention, and the same 


“The car they were in was 
a tank—if they were all 
wearing their seat belts, 
they would have survived. 


Yet nobody talked about 


provided $300,000 for the new Alberta 
Centre for Injury Control and Research, set 
to open next April. The centre will assume 
responsibility for injuries in much the same 
way the Alberta Cancer Board does for 
cancer cases. 

Albertans in particular 
have good reason to sound 
the alarm, says Francescutti. 
Our province has the high- 
est death rate due to injury 
outside of the territories. 
The leading cause of injury- 
related death in Alberta is 
suicide, accounting for 
more victims than even 
automobile collisions. 


funding, as cancer and heart putting funds towards Perhaps surprisingly, 
disease. The only reason in- ; the region with the best 
jury is not taken as seriously trying to prevent these injury record is the North- 


as it deserves, he says, de- 
spite the fact that it’s the 
leading cause of death for 
those under 44, is a matter of 
politics. 

“Injuries affect primarily younger peo- 
ple who don’t have too much say in the 
political process. Who decides where re- 
search dollars go? Usually men in their 50s 
and 60s, and what do they die from? Can- 
cer and heart disease.” 

*Some of the brass in health care, how- 
ever, are beginning to listen to 
Francescutti’s message. Last October, Al- 
berta Health appointed him chair of a 10- 
member advisory board on injury and also 


things from occurring...” 


ern Lights Regional Health 
Authority in the northern 
part of the province. 
Francescutti attributes this 
success to the big petroleum companies 
located there, such as Syncrude and 
Suncor, which have been stressing safety 
among their employees for 25 years. Now 
the entire community is starting to benefit 
from company policy. 

“The reason (corporations) do it is that 
it affects their bottom line—God bless free 
enterprise! If we could have some of that 
gung-ho spirit spill over into the other 
regional health authorities, we might be 
able to beat Sweden (the leader in injury 
prevention), so that five years from now 
people around the world will be able to 
use Alberta as the bench mark.” 
Francescutti added that the health-care 
system should be willing to take the kinds 
of spending risks that are taken for granted 
in the corporate world. 

The place to begin changing attitudes 
about injury, however, is with younger 
generations, he says. Towards that end, he 
plans to recruit “gangs” in high schools to 
promote safety as cool among smaller chil- 
dren. 

“Wouldn't it be great to have the 
Syncrude Prevention Dudes, and all these 
dudes and dudettes do is drive around in 
the summer looking for small kids doing 
stupid things. I think teenagers are ready 
to take up a cause, and my job is to train 
future leaders.” s 


Albertans support 
science and research 


by Lee Elliott 


A recent government survey found 95 per 


cent of respondents support increased 
spending in science and 
research. 

The results were released 
Thursday by Dr. Lorne 
Taylor, minister responsible 
for Science, Research and 
Information technology. A 


Alberta Science and Re- 
search Authority (ASRA) 
proposals was sent with a 
questionnaire to 3,000 indi- 
viduals in a range of sectors. 

“Its recommendations 
can help ensure sustainable 
jobs for 450,000 Albertans in 
high knowledge industries 
by the year 2020. If its goals 
are achieved, these industries will repre- 
sent 25 per cent of the Alberta economy— 
and will generate $2.5 billion per year in 
new tax revenues for Alberta.” 
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If its goals are achieved, 
these industries will 
represent 25 per cent of 
the Alberta economy— 
and will generate $2.5 
billion per year in new 


tax revenues for Alberta. 


—Dr. Lorne Taylor 


The strategy recommended by ASRA 
would see overall investment in science 
and research from all 
sectors increase from the 
current level of $850 
million per year to $3 
billion per year by 2010. 

This increase would 
address current prob- 
lems. Alberta research 
investment is currently 
second lowest of major 
Canadian provinces and 
is growing at the slowest 
rate. The proportion of 
Alberta knowledge 
workers is growing at a 
slower rate than in B.C., 
Ontario and Canada as 
a whole. 

Venture capital investment in Alber- 
ta’s high-knowledge sector represents 
only three per cent of total Canadian 
investment. a 


Jacques Parizeau continues Quebec's 
march towards independence 


Students challenge former premier about his reasons for breaking up the country 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


M\ A Jhat I have to say is difficult and 

controversial. But it’s better said 
than left unsaid.” That’s how former Que- 
bec premier and leader of the Parti 
Quebecois, Jacques Parizeau, began his 
speech at the Myer Horowitz theatre 
November 25. 

Looking like the consummate profes- 
sor, with his dark grey suit, and glasses 
perched on his nose, Parizeau launched 
into a long history of French-Canadian 
grievances and Quebec's “march towards 
sovereignty,” an allusion to warfare he 
makes throughout his speech. It was not a 
sold-out audience but it was a captive one, 
one which greeted him with respectful 
applause, and later, passionate discussion 
from all hyphenated Canadians: English, 
French and everything else. 

Parizeau took us back in history to the 
roots of Quebec nationalism, to the days 
when Montreal was the booming metropo- 
lis of a newly-confederated Canada, run by 
English-Canadian families. French-Canada 
had no part in the decision making. The 
good years continued until the Depression 
of the 30s. With an unemployment rate of 
about 30 per cent in Montreal, French- 
Canadians did not revolt, said Parizeau. 
Instead, the tough times bred insecurity, 
fear and submission, which were not cast 
off until the days of the Quiet Revolution 
in the 1960s. 

This was a time all provinces were 
pressing Ottawa for additional powers, 
powers the government was reluctant to 
give up, said Parizeau. At the same time, 
rumblings of sovereignty association, 
equality or independence began to arise. 
“Federalists began to take notice. The 
trench war was starting.” 

Parizeau says the federalist strategy 
has been to add fear of the unknown to 


Dress down day 
for profs at 
convocation 


by Lee Elliott 


Recor numbers of graduates at fall con 
vocation November 19 and 20 sent or- 
ganizers scrambling for suitable apparel. 
PhD gowns, in particular, were in short 
supply, so Joan Fraser of the Registrar’s 
Office set about asking faculty members to 
“dress down” so graduands could be ap- 
propriately attired. 

“We very much appreciate the way our 
profs responded to this quick change rou- 
tine prior to the procession,” says Fraser. 
About half the academics attending convo- 
cation wound up in the wrong apparel. 
For the most part, they showed good 
spirit, she says. “When for some it put 
them in an awkward position for the part 
they had to play in convocation ...It was so 
hectic coming up with 22 robes at the last 
minute that we had to give up trying to 
follow any kind of protocol. And the 23” 
robe is another story.” 

In the end, it was fun, exciting and a 
wonderful convocation, thanks to the re- 
sponse of the academics. “They really 
helped to make convocation for some of 
the graduates.” = 


economic uncertainty in a sovereign Que- 
bec. He proceeds to knock off their argu- 


ments: An end to all transfer 
payments? Ottawa has been 
cutting payments anyway. 
Abolition of the milk quotas 
Quebec farmers need so des- 
perately? They’re already 
disappearing. Capital fleeing 
out of the province? Well, it’s 
been happening for 30 years. 
NAFTA will not apply to a 
sovereign Quebec? We'll 
renegotiate with the trading 
partners. 

“Independence does not 


make one intelligent but it does not make 
one stupid either,” said Parizeau. “Com- 


Then came the 


question-and-answer 


period, the most 
animated part of 


the evening. 


mercial integration leads to political inte- 
gration in some cases, or political disinte- 


gration in the old order.” As 
a result, English-Canadians 
should not be surprised 
Quebec francophones feel 
confident enough to go it 
alone with fully entrenched 
borders and use of Canadian 
currency. “And why not?” 
asked Parizeau. Quebec is a 
co-owner of the Canadian 
dollar. As a sovereign coun- 
try, the Canadian constitu- 
tion no longer applies, only 
international law, argued 


Parizeau, which fully protects Quebec’s 
borders. 


Ken Turner gives his wife Donna Tegan a congratulatory kiss after convocation 
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Thus, the issue of Quebec sovereignty is 
a matter of when, not if. And the Calgary 
declaration, which refers to Quebec society 
as “unique” as opposed to distinct, isn’t 
going to change anything after the failure of 
Meech Lake. “English-Canada’s refusal to 
accept the Meech Lake accérd was most 
bizarre,” said Parizeau, “despite assurances 
from constitutional lawyers it did not have 


_any legal repercussions. It’s enough to 


make one speechless, but for a politician 
that’s not an option,” said Parizeau to 
laughter. 

Then came the question-and-answer 
period, the most animated part of the 
evening. A fifth-generation francophone 
demanded, in French and to applause, why 
she has no say in trying to keep her country 
together. Unruffled, Parizeau replied the 
Quebecois have always been a people, de- 
spite lack of recognition in the 1982 Consti- 
tution. As a result, it is for the Quebecois to 
decide their future. 

But why should Canadians consider 
Quebecois special, when there are so many 
other large ethnic groups who have contrib- 
uted to the growth of this country, asked 
another student. “You’re quite right,” said 
Parizeau. But this argument in no way di- 
minishes the Quebecois quest for sover- 
eignty. “We're not saying we’re the best. 
Just different, that’s all.” 

Different, certainly from Quebecois 
Jews, Italians and Greeks who worked 
within their respective congresses for the 
federalist side in Quebec. In a media confer- 
ence prior to his lecture, Parizeau stood by 
his remarks referendum night, that 
sovereigntists lost to “money and the ethnic 
vote.” In response to a reporter’s question, 
Parizeau fingered these three groups. 
Parizeau argued his comments are based on 
“statistical facts.” 


Richard Woolner 
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U of Aand Thailand — 
university share expertise 


‘Sete 


While visitors from Maejo University 
in Thailand visited the U of A last week to 
discuss a possible extension to their three- 
year collaboration, U of A students wrote 
to share their Thai experiences. 


Dr. Kamphol Adutavidhaya, president Maejo University, 
with weaned calves at the U of A ranch at Kinsella. 


Experiencing the famous Thai smile 


By Juanita McKenna, 


MSc student in the Department of Physical. Education and Recreation 


Ss This is the traditional 
greeting in Thailand. It was the first 
and the most important word I learned in 
this country. The Thai culture is one based 


very much on order, respect and of course, . 


the famous Thai smile. oa 
Iam currently in Thailand researching 
the impact of hill tribe trekking on the 


culture of the Karen people in a northern — 


village called Raummit. It is located on the 
Mae Kok River, and the attractions of the. 
place and people are easy to appreciate. _ 


; _Each morning I wake up to sounds of 
elephants making their way across the 


river and the smell of dew on the trees. © 
Each day brings me a wonder of new chal- 
lenges.and rewards. The other morning I 
found a dead rat in the squatter (toilet). 
My immediate reaction was, ‘What the 
heck am I doing here?’ But, later that day, 
when'l was playing with the children and 
observing the interactions between them 
and the tourists, it all became clear again. 

As I fall asleep each night, I run all the 
memories of the day through my head and 
I cannot help but wonder who I am learn- 
ing more about, the Karen people, the 


tourists, or myself. But, that is, ] suppose, 
the purpose of this educational journey 
upon which I have embarked. = 


Having lunch with villager after 
harvesting rice. The owner of the land 
prepared lunch. 


Cutting rice stalks builds enduring memories 


By Nanako Furuyama, 


MSc student in rural sociolgy, Department of Rural Economy 


A: a masters student in rural sociology, 
the purpose of my research in Northern 
Thailand is to describe how village leaders 
influence villagers to participate in an agri- 
cultural extension project. To achieve this 
purpose I am collecting information about 
a potato-growing project in the Ban Klang 
Pattana village just 15 km north east of 
Chiang Mai. My research entails attending 
farmer meetings, conducting interviews 
with various leaders and farmers, and 
observing the relationship between villag- 
ers and village leaders. 

Is this a village? This was my first 
question as I walked into the so-called 
village. I could not see any huts or ‘primi- 
tive’ lifestyles. The village was bigger and 
far more than I expected. However, once I 
became settled in my village rental house, 
I felt like I was living in a more natural 
village environment; rats, lizards, hairy. 
spiders, huge mosquitoes, and ants rou- 
tinely crawl on my bed. Rats are making a 


Nanako Furuyama cutting rice stalks. 


nest just above my head and are active at 
night. Mornings become active for the 


villagers very early. Roosters wake me up 


before dawn. There is no fridge, no phone, 
and no shower in this simple cement ten- 
ant home. I have been tempted to return to 
the comfortable student flat that I origi- 
nally stayed in when I arrived at Maejo 
University, but the 15 km drive and the 
warmth of the villagers makes me want to 
stay here. As time goes on, the villagers’ 
friendliness, smiles, and kindness make 
me feel at home. I have been able to par- 
ticipate in rice harvesting and I can assure 
you, cutting rice stalks with a scythe is not 
easy work! Twelve women, including my- 
self, harvested three rais (0.48 ha) within 
four hours. The owner of the land pre- 
pared lunch for us. 

The longer I live here, the harder it will 
be to leave. I hope I can remember the 
village life the way I know it now once I 
return to Canada.—= 
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New faces, new talent, new blood 


Meet the next generation of scholars who will carry on our tradition of excellence. 


he competition across the country for 

university faculty members is intense as 
universities are scrambling to replace the 
large number of retiring professors. 1996 
marked the first year of a hiring boom—a 
five-year period during which the univer- 
sity expects to hire about 500 new schol- 
ars—a renewal of one third of the teaching 
faculty. 

In 1996, 75 new continuing faculty 
members were appointed under the faculty 
agreement, as well as many others under 
different employment arrangements. Dur- 


Books are 


not made 
furniture, 


ing the past 12 months, the University of 
Alberta was fortunate to have hired as 
permanent staff 120 teachers and 
researchers who will play a vital role in 
shaping our university’s future. 

Following is a list of new, continuing 
faculty members, appointed under the 
faculty agreement during 1997, indicat- 
ing their department and main research 
interest. On behalf of all their colleagues, 
we extend a warm welcome and wish 
them rewarding careers at one of Cana- 
da’s finest universities. = 


Profile: Ron Ball 


If you happened to be driving across 
Canada this summer, you may have seen 
Dr. Ron Ball’s caravan on the highway. 
The nutritionist was moving his family 
from Guelph, Ontario to the western fron- 
tier. “Alberta is the most exciting place to 
be in Canada right now,” says Ball. So, 
with an offer to be the Alberta Pork Pro- 
ducers’ Chair in swine nutrition, Ball, his 
wife and three teenagers packed up the 
van, with a trailer and canoe, and the 
pickup, also with a trailer and canoe and 
headed west. Ball researches amino acid 
metabolism in pigs to improve the utiliza- 
tion of feed. His research extends to the 
human side also. He looks at improving 
nutrition for premature babies, using pig- 
lets as models. Ball says he’s happier than 
a pig in ... well, you know, to have the 
opportunity to return to his alma mater, 
hometown and Alberta’s bright blue and 
sunny skies. 


AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND HOME ECONOMICS ARTS 


Ron Ball 


Agricultural, Food and Nutritional Science; 
holds the Alberta Pork Producers Chair in Swine 
Nutrition 

Nutrient requirements and metabolism of amino 
acids in swine and humans 


Ed Bork 
Agricultural, Food and Nutritional Science 
range management 

Grant Hauer 


Rural Economy 

Analysis of international cooperation in trans- 
boundary pollution control; sustainability issues in 
natural resources management 


Doug Korver 


Agricultural, Food and Nutritional Science 
Poultry nutrition and nutrition/immune function 
interactions 


Naomi Krogman 

Rural Economy 

Environmental and natural resource sociology 
Fiona Schmiegelow 


Renewable Resources 
Spatial patterns of wildlife distribution in 
human-altered landscapes 


Gary Stringham 


Agricultural, Food and Nutritional Science 
Canola breeding and biotechnology 


Kim Travers 


Agricultural, Food and Nutritional Science 

& the Centre for Health Promotion Studies 
(joint appointment) 

Community nutrition, social analysis of inequities 
in nutrition and health 


(Greenwoods' 


for 


but there is 
nothing else 
that so beautifully 


furnishes 


a house. 


Henry Ward Beecher 


SERVING 


WESTERN GAN AD A 


David Anderson 


Anthropology 

Ethnography of the circumpolar region, in 
particular eastern Siberia and Canada’s Mackenzie 
Delta 


Douglas Aoki 


Sociology 
Psychoanalysis of culture; and sociology of the 
body 


Katherine Binhammer 


English 
Eighteenth-century literature, women’s writing, 
feminist theory and the history of sexuality 


Christopher Bracken 


English 
Canadian literatures and cultures, particularly at 
the turn of the century 


Janine Brodie 


Political Science (Chair) 
Canadian political economy, gender and politics, 
and globalization 


Jennifer Dailey-0’Cain 


Modern Languages and Comparative Studies 
German applied linguistic and socio-linguistics; 
language attitudes in post-unification Germany 


Gerhard Ens 


History and Classics 
History of the Canadian West; Native and Metis 
history 


Natalka Freeland 

English 

Victorian literature and the novel 
Christopher Gittings 


English 

Twentieth-century Canadian literature; Canadian 
film, and comparisons with their Scottish 
counterparts 


We offer a full range of adult books, 


calendars and journals, and children’s books. 


Drop by one of our four locations, phone, or 


Visit us on the net: www.greenwoods.com 


Toll-free: 1-800-661-2078 or order by mail 


Located in the heart of Old Strathcona 


GREENWOODS’ BOOKSHOPPE 
439-2005 / 10355-82 Avenue 


Located in Edmonton’s High Street 


GREENWOODS’ VOLUME II 
488-2665 / 12433-102 Avenue 


BE O.R 18 
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YEARS 


Lise Gotell 
Women’s Studies 
Feminist legal theory and strategy; sexuality; 
violence against women 


Howard Grabois 


Modern Languages and Comparative Studies 
Sociocultural theory; lexical semantics; theories of 
second language acquisition 


Susan Hockey 


Canadian Institute for Research Computing in 
Arts (Director) 

Methods for the representation of scholarly texts in 
electronic form, and tools for analyzing them 


David Kahane 


Philosophy 
Contemporary political philosophy; a focus on 
democratic processes in multicultural societies 


Rosalind Kerr 

Drama 

History of gender in performance; dramatic theory 
Kim McCaw 

Drama 

Director 
Sourayan Mookerjea 


Sociology 
Contemporary social theory; postcolonial theory; 
cultural studies and globalization 


Philomena Okeke 


Women’s Studies 

Gender and development, focusing on sub- 
Saharan Africa; the intersections of gender, race 
and class in Canadian social relations 


Michael 0’Driscoll 
English 
American Literature, twentieth-century poetry, and 
critical theory 


Martin Riseley Dennis Sweeney 


History and Classics 

German social history, in particular labor relations, 
gender, and political culture during the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 


Music 

Winspear Distinguished Visiting Professor in Violin; 
Concertmaster of the Edmonton Symphony 
Orchestra since 1994 


Gérald Théorét 


Fine Arts 
Dance and movement in the BFA Acting program 


Oliver Schulte 
Philosophy 
Philosophy of science; epistemology; computation 
and the theory of rational choice 


Andrzej Weber 
Anthropology 
Multidisciplinary research on prehistoric hunting- 
and-gathering adaptations in the Lake Baikal 
region, Siberia 
more next page 


Profile: 
Rosalind Kerr 


Dr. Rosalind Kerr jumped feet first 
into the Festival City after arriving in July. 
Kerr directed “Looking for Boysland” at 
Edmonton’s Fringe Festival. She left the 
University of Toronto after finishing a 
SSHRCC post-doctoral fellowship. And 
she’s very excited about teaching at the U 
of A. “This is a wonderful drama depart- 
ment. I’m very pleased with the quality of 
my students.” Kerr’s major research area 
is Italy’s 16" century ‘commedia dell’arte,’ 
and contemporary experimental drama, 
including feminist and queer theatre. “I 
also have a side interest in early Canadian 
women’s autobiography and I hope to 
soon publish my grandmother’s diaries.” 
Leaving her big-city hometown wasn’t 
easy for Kerr. But, “I feel very much at 
home here. People have gone out of their 
way to make me feel welcomed.” Enjoying 
the balmy fall weather, Kerr says she fears 
the upcoming, notorious Alberta winter. 
Lots of cross-country skiing in Edmon- 
ton’s river valley will keep the assistant 
professor busy. 


Royal Bank of Canada is pleased to announce its 
$1.5 million pledge to the University of Alberta Campaign. 


The donation will fund the Prototype Development Initiative, a program to 
help University inventors develop and commercialize significant inventions 
resulting from their research. This initiative will provide a key resource to 
enable the critical early stage developments necessary to add value to 
technologies and carry them to market. 


At Royal Bank we have an on-going commitment to post secondary education 
and technology development. Both are vital to our future. We are proud to 
be a partner in these endeavors... it makes sense! 


ROYAL BANK 
FINANCIAL GROUP" 
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University 
of 
Alberta 


EDUCATION rs 


David Blades i 
Secondary Education 


Curriculum theory; biologicah se sciences and socal 
issues ve 


George Buck 
Secondary Education 
informeiigrgtectnalogy and P32 cops. 


Mark Gierl 


Educational Psychology 
Educational measurement and evaluation 


Carolin Kreber. 


Educational Policy Studies 
Postsecondary teaching and learning; adult 
development 


Ingrid Johnston 


Secondary Education 
Intercultural teaching and postcolonial studies 


Margaret Mackey 


School of Library and Information Studies 
Development of a research and teaching 
specialization in youth information services. and: 
needs 
Norma Nocente. ah 
Secondary Education 
Information technology and. Caiceilant 
applications : 


Elaine Simmt 


Secondary Education 
Mathematical understanding 


> Derek Truscott : bibeis, 


Educational Psychology Pr 
The active ingredients of change in counselling - 
and psychotherapy 


Me ENGINEERING 
Abhijit Bhattacharyya 
Mechanical Engineering 
Composite materials, smart shape memory alloy. 
devices for biomedical applications 
Richard Chalaturnyk 
Civil and Environmental Engineering 
Petroleum geosynthetics 
Tongwen Chen 
Electrical and Computer Engineering 
Control systems and digital signal processing 
Phillip Choi 
Chemical & Materials Engineering 


Techniques to characterize solubility properties 
and miscibility of polymer blends 


Profile: Aminah Fayek 


For Dr. Aminah Fayek life in Edmon- 
ton has proved to be somewhat of a mara- 
thon adventure. In fact, since coming to 
Edmonton last January, Fayek has logged 


Cayton Deutsch 
Civil & Environmental Engineering 
Geostatistics. 
Abdul Ellezzabi ; 
Electrical & Computer Engineering 
High speed optical electronics 
Duncan Elliott 
Electrical & Computer Engineering 
Design and use of application-specific memory 
Aminah Fayek 
Civil and Environmental Engineering 
Construction engineering and management 
Martin Guay 
Chemical & Materials Engineering 
Monitoring and control of chemical processes 
Biao Huang 


Chemical & Materials Engineering 
Multivariate process identification, control and 
performance monitoring 


THE CITADEL PRESENTS 
The Musical Theatre Event of the Year! 


Opens December 6 
425-1820 


Syccrude pL Ad 


Journal 


TNS S Canada’s Citadel Theatre 
880,C HOT . in the beart of the Arts District 
Furness Fevirrts SN fa 2, Sir Winston Churchill Square 


an incredible number of training miles in 
her running shoes..“One time I ran 37 km 
by myself and thought, ‘I must be ready to 
run a marathon.’ The Edmonton marathon 
last summer wasa first, with a time of 
3:45. She’s considering Vancouver in May 
for her next marathon. 

Running is just a sideline, however. 
Fayek joined the U of A Department of 
Civil and Environmental Engineering in 
January, adding, Edmonton to world roam- 
ing that included being born in Egypt, 
growing up in Montreal and completing 
her PhD in Melbourne, Australia. 

Was the decision to come here a diffi- 
cult one? “Yes,” says Fayek, “because I 
kind of had a job in Australia and I was 
thinking I might stay there. This was.a 
better opportunity.” The deciding factors, 
she says, were the strength of the pro- 
gram, the people she’d be working with, 
and the ties the U of A has with local in- 
dustry. Fayek’s specialty is civic engineer- 


ing, construction engineering and manage- 
‘ment. “I’m working with industry:on au- 
tomated data collection. Eventually I’d like 


to develop a project control system.” 


Bogdan Lepski. © 
Civil & Environmental Engineering 
Reservoir engineering; improved oil recovery 
Terrence Maccagno 
Chemical & Materials Engineering 
Mechanical properties of steel and other alloys 
Martin Margala Z 
Electrical &€omputer Engineering 
Hardware design of a complex graphics engine for 
visualization of three-dimensional data 
Behrooz Nowrouzian 
Electrical and Computer Engineering 
Microelectronic filters, computer arithmetic, 
computer architecture and synthesis of DSP 
systems 
Zhenghe Xu 


Chemical and Materials Engineering 
Mineral and material processing; environmental 
management 

David Zhu 


Civil and Environmental Engineering 
Water polution monitoring and remediation; 
hydrodynamics 


EXTENSION 


Katy Campbell 


Academic Technologies for Learning 
Instructional design; gender and technology, the 
design process as experienced by the designer 


FACULTE SAINT-JEAN 


Josée Bergeron 


Canadian Studies/Political Science 
Analysis of the restructuring of the welfare state in 
national and international contexts 


MEDICINE AND ORAL HEALTH SCIENCES 


John Aitchison 


Anatomy 
Maromolecular transport through the nuclear pore 


Rajni Chibbar 


Laboratory Medicine 
Molecular biology of steroid receptors 


Chris de Gara 

Surgery 

Oncology and surgical education 
Susan Gilmour 

Paediatrics 

Paediatric hepatology and liver transplants 
Moira Glerum 


Medical Genetics 
Mitochondrial biogenesis; mitochondrial diseases; 
lacticacidemias 


Sunil Gupta 

Anaesthesia 

Clinical research in the area of chronic benign pain 
Chunhai Hao : 


Laboratory Medicine 
Neuroimmunology and associated neurological 
disorders 
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Robert Hayward 
Public Health Sciences 


Alfons Krol 
Medicine 
; Dermatology. 
Robert Lambert 
Radiology: and. Stsaiiaie imaging 
Radiography, clinical trials, interventional 
techniques. 
Duncan Mackey. 
Family. Medicine 
Paul Melancon 
Cell Biology and Anatomy 
Protein regulation 
Devidas Menon - 
Public Health Sciences , 
Kent Rondeau. : ee 
Public Health Sciences pomeiige AH 
Brian Rowe ~ 
Emergency Medicine 
Airway. diseases; injury prevention; cochaneineta 
analysis 
Margaret Sagle ° 
Obstetrics and’ Gynaecology oe 
Menopause project : Ve ee 
James Smiley 2 mee 
Medical Microbioloby and Immunology 
Molecular biology.of mammalian nuclear DNA; 
viruses 
Alan Wilman. 


‘Biomedical Engineering. 
Vascular and function with MRI 


PHARMACY AND PHARMACEUTICAL SCIENCES 


Brian Amsden 


Pharmaceutics 
Drug delivery using biocompatible polymers 


Amir Shojaei 
Pharmaceutics 


Sustained release delivery of peptide and protein 
drugs 


Geertje Boschma, = uit REG 
History of nursing and mental health care 


Carole Estabrooks 
Dissemination and use of research/knowledge 


Kathleen Hegadoren 
Mental health nursing 


Katherine Moore 
Quality of life issues; urinary incontinence after 
prostate cancer surgery 

Janis Morse 
Director International Institute for Qualitative 
Research Methods 
The role of comfort in nursing; qualitative health 
research 

Judy Norris 


Computers in nursing 


Lynne Ray 
Children with chronic health conditions and their 
families 

Donna Romyn 
Philosophy in nursing and nursing education 


Donna Lynn Smith 
Health system leadership and administration; 
gerontology 

Miriam Stewart, Director, Centre for Health Promotion Studies 
Community resiliency and social support 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION : 


Kerry Courneya 


Exercise and psychological health; e.g., examining 
exercise and quality of life in cancer patients during 
and following treatment 


Janice Causgrove Dunn 


Adapted physical activity as related to the 
psychosocial processes associated with physical 
awkwardness in children 


Karen Fox 


The meaning and significance of leisure, nature, 
and diversity; ethical leadership in outdoor 
recreation 


Michael Mauws 


Organizational theory and behaviour; 
contemporary social theory; the emerging 
discipline of Cultural Studies 


Profile: Michael Mauws 


When Dr. Michael Mauws was a gradu- 
ate student at the U of A, he would search 
the library for articles listed in bibliogra- 
phies. Two, perhaps, would be missing. At 
another university where he conducted re- 
search, he was lucky to be able to find two of 
the articles listed in bibliographies. 

Mauws, a recent arrival in the Faculty of 
Physical Education and Recreation, says a 
good library says a lot about the community 
of scholars—it’s likely to be up-to-date and 


Lisa McDermott 
The sociology of sport and physical activity; gender 
studies 

Gordon Walker 


Recreation experiences involving aspects of 
self-esteem, self-efficacy, self-identity; planning 
and managing for recreation experiences and 
benefits 


REHABILITATION MEDICINE 


Johanna Darrah 


Physical Therapy 
Neuromotor development and management of 
children with motor dysfunction 


SCHOOL OF NATIVE STUDIES 


Donna Paskemin 
Cree language; integrating Cree philosophy with 
academic studies 


SCIENCE 


John Bowman 
Mathematical Sciences 
Reduced statistical descriptions of fluid turbulence; 
advanced calculus 


Lori Buchanan 


Psychology 
Cognitive-neuroscience approach to the 
examination of language 


Andrew Bush 


Earth and Atmospheric Sciences 
Numerical modeling of the global atmosphere/ 
ocean/cryosphere system 


Roberto Cabeza 


Psychology 
Neural correlates of memory in young and old 
adults 


Shelagh Campbell 


Biological Sciences 
Developmental genetics of cell cycle regulation in 
Drosophila 


Peter Constabel 

Biological Sciences 

Molecular Biology and biochemistry of plants 
Kevin Devito 


Biological Sciences 

Influence of biogeochemistry-hydrology 
interactions on pristine and impacted aquatic, 
wetland and terrestrial ecosystems 


Greg Goss 


Biological Sciences 
Mechanisms of ion transport and cell volume 
regulation; comparative physiology of vertebrates 


Russell Greiner 


Computing Science 
Learning and reasoning (within Artificial 
Intelligence) 


committed to conducting quality research. 
That’s a big reason Mauws chose the U of A. 

Mauws also chose academe over other 
pursuits. He was a commercial banker in 
Toronto, ran a hotel-recreation complex in 
Manitoba and was involved in the develop- 
ment of a software company. But he re- 
turned to the U of A to do his PhD under the 
tutelage of Dr. Bob Hinings in the business 
faculty, studying the application of post- 
structuralist philosophy to the study of or- 
ganizations. 

He’s now putting that 
expertise to work with col- 
leagues at McGill and Victo- 
ria. They've received a 
three-year grant from the 
Social Sciences and Hu- 
manities Research Council 
of Canada to study how 
artistic endeavors and com- 
merce intersect and relate in 
cultural industries. He’s 
teaching sport management 
and sport administration 


and studying boards of 
directors of amateur sport 
organizations. 
Dennis Hall 
Chemistry 
Organic synthesis; combinatorial and biological 
chemistry 
Frank Hegmann 
Physics 


Experimental condensed matter physics of 
ultrafast processes in materials 
Michael Kouritzin 
Mathematical Sciences 
Stochastic processes and their applications 
Frank Marsiglio 
Physics 
Exotic superconductivity and strongly correlated 
electron systems 
loanis Nikolaidis 


Computing Science 
Multimedia network protocols and performance, 
parallel simulation 


Jeremy Richards 


Earth and Atmospheric Sciences 
Formation of and exploration for metallic mineral 
deposits 


Benjamin Rostron 


Earth and Atmospheric Sciences 
Applications of hydrogeological techniques to 
petroleum exploration 


Mauricio Sacchi 


Physics 

Geophysical data processing and seismic data 
inversion with application to oil and gas 
exploration 


Vincent St. Louis 


Biological Sciences 
Ecosystem ecology; changes in the environment 
resulting from human impact 


Karen Smoyer 


Earth and Atmospheric Sciences 
Environmental/health issues, with an emphasis on 
climate and health 


Eleni Stroulia 


Computing Science 
Model-based self-adaptive systems, knowledge 
bases, software re-engineering 


Bruce Sutherland 
Mathematical Sciences 
Laboratory/numerical experiments and 
geophysical fluid dynamics 

Rik Tykwinski 
Chemistry 
Design, synthesis, and physical investigation of 
conjugated organic materials (with applications to 
molecular electronics and photonics) 


Benjamin Watson 
Computing Science 
Computer graphics, virtual reality, 
human-computer interfaces 

Paul Wong 


Biological Sciences 
Causes and mechanism of retinal degeneration 
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were awarded to: 
Cari Kerrigan 
Ann Gross 


Congratulations from the 
ONEcard Office and TELUS 
| to the winners in our | 
‘Employee Affinity Program Contest | 


Vista 200 Telephones 


Hello Phone Passes 
were awarded to: 
Alison Mueller 
William Dryden 
Russell Eccles 


Test Drive Our 


Parts Online 


or PC Builder at 


WWW.oacomp.com 
and win $100! 
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It's simple. All we want you to do is test drive our PC 
Builder or parts online Internet site. You don’t even have 
to buy anything! Just try it out, and you will be entered in 
a monthly draw for an OA$100 gift certificate! 


Price out your own custom PC 
View over 5000 PC’s and products online 
Add yourself to our monthly fax out and newsletter 


EDMONTON, AB 
Head Office OA Soft Office 
4907 - 99 Street or 
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Profile: Paul Wong 


Dr. Paul Wong grew up in frosty Mani- 


toba—a winner in the cold department, so the 
only surprise in the Edmonton weather is its 


current balmy nature. Wong joined the U of 
A Department of Biological Sciences in Feb- 
ruary, leaving a somewhat warmer post-doc 
in Bethesdah, Maryland to do so. 


Wong’s research focuses on retinal degen- 


eration. Only some retinal cells die, and 
Wong wants to know why. Progress is slow, 
he says, as it is with all science. The decision 
to come to the U of A was an easy one, he 
says. The U of A was the first interview he 
scheduled and when the offer came, he can- 
celled any others. 

What's unique about the U of A? The 
Biological Sciences building itself, says 
Wong. Aside from the usual stories of its 
architectural deviance or the odd insect spe- 
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cies taking over, Wong wonders if he’s the 
first to notice that from an aerial photo, the 
building looks like a poodle—or at least a 
scotty dog. “And where the head is—that’s 
the psychology department,” he says. 
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Tracking down aboriginal academics 


Development of aboriginal scholars database backed by 
Employment Equity Discretionary Fund 


By Michael Robb 


U niversities have had a tough time hir- 
ing aboriginal scholars. In some fields, 
they simply don’t exist. In other fields, 
there are a few—but they’re highly sought 
after and often hired by the institutions 
that have the most money. However, some 
university récruiters simply don’t know 
where to begin searching for that illusive 
aboriginal scholar who may be the right 
person for the job. 

According to the director of the Office 
of Native Student Services, Art Beaver, 
some departmental search committee 
members have concluded there simply 
aren’t any aboriginal scholars to hire. Bea- 
ver wants to make it a little easier for re- 
cruiters to find these people. 


Funded by the Employment Equity 
Discretionary Fund, out of the Office of 
Human Rights, Beaver is compiling a data- 
base of aboriginal scholars. “The develop- 
ment of an aboriginal database will assist 
faculties in their search for qualified appli- 
cants and will encourage faculties to be- 
come proactive in their search,” he says. 

Beaver says the database will primarily 
focus on Canada, and all disciplines will 
be included. A web site will also be devel- 
oped, so that universities and the corpo- 
rate world can use it. 

The fund was established in Opening 
Doors, the University’s employment equity 
plan, to provide funding for the fulfillment 
of equity goals on campus. = 
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Where's your next conference 


being held? 


Consider Edmonton, Housing and Food Services and Edmonton 
Tourism officials—urge campus community 


By Michael Robb 


re you the secretary of the Canadian 

Astronomical Society, the president of 
the Institute for Philosophical Nursing 
Research, or perhaps the vice-president of 
the Canadian Institute for Petroleum In- 
dustry Development? 

If so, call Douglas Dawson 
at Housing and Food Services. 
He wants to speak to you 
about your next conference— 
in Edmonton. Dawson esti- 
mates the university belongs 


Dawson and 
officials ... estimate 


over half of the 


upon faculty members who hold executive 
positions in societies and associations that 
they can hold their conferences here. 

“It’s one-stop shopping when people 
phone us,” says Dawson, pointing out that 
Housing and Food Services 
and the city can do a lot of the 
work required. “We're trying 
to let people know that there’s 
a team out there willing to 
help.” 

Dawson wants to grab a 


to more than 2,000 associations 
and societies and many of 


conference activity 


larger chunk of the student- 
affiliated conferences and 


those hold annual meetings 
and conferences. It’s big busi- 
ness, he says. 


held in the city is 


step up marketing initiatives. 
There’s certainly a need to 
curtail the self-deprecatory 


Dawson and officials with connected with the talk about Edmonton, he says. 
Economic Development Ed- And on the thorny issue of 
monton estimate more than half —_ University of Alberta. airport service, he says it’s 


of the conference activity held in 
the city is connected with the 
University of Alberta. “We’re only begin- 
ning to tap the surface of that business,” 
says Dawson. “We are trying to impress 


simply too early to tell 
whether consolidation has 
served the city well. The city does need to 
maintain its connections with important 
airport hubs, he says. = 


New Zealand universities under 
attack, says law professor 


Government attempting to create “educational markeplace” 


By Michael Robb 


orcing universities to operate on the 

basis of market-driven principles is part 
of the New Zealand government's “unfin- 
ished business,” says a University of 
Auckland law professor. 

Student fees are increasing dramati- 
cally, social science research funding is 
dwindling and program funding is pouring 
into short-term market-driven 
programs, says Jane Kelsey, an 


orthodoxy, says Kelsey, who has studied 
the effects of these reforms in several 
western countries. The more hegomonic 
it becomes, the more difficult it is to cri- 
tique. In the early 1980s, the prevailing 
Keynesian model was challenged by neo- 
liberals. They were well organized, well 
resourced and they took advantage of a 
scholarly community that 
suffered from intellectual 


outspoken critic of the sweep- 
ing economic and social re- 
forms that have effected New 
Zealand since 1984. 

Here to conduct research 


In a market-driven 


system, student 


laziness. By the time critics of 
this new orthodoxy got or- 
ganized, it was too late. 
“This is part of a pat- 
tern,” she says. Create a cri- 


on Alberta’s social and eco- assumptions of sis, move quickly and sys- 
nomic reforms and to deliver a tematically embed the 

talk sponsored by The Park- what the market changes. 

land Institute, entitled “De- demands will “Underpinning the priva- 


bunking the Myth of New Zea- 
land’s Success Story,” Kelsey 
says a recent government 


increasingly dictate 


tization and internationaliza- 
tion agenda lies a fundamen- 
tal ideological belief in the 


green paper outlines the gov- what courses virtue and infallibility of 
ernment’s plans, including the global markets and a corre- 
replacement of elected univer- and perspectives sponding intolerance of alter- 
sity councils with government- |. ———————————— native views,” she says. 
appointed councils. universities provide. “Universities provide a re- 


“We've had a great deal of 
difficulty engaging in debate 
about these policies; they’ve been based on 
theory and no empirical work,” Kelsey 
says. “Furthermore, there have been few 
details about implementation and details 
are to be worked out later.” 

The period of massive social and eco- 
nomic change in New Zealand has been 
tremendously debilitating for scholars. 
During the first 10 years, scholars were 
relatively quiet. Some spoke out, some 
changed sides and other remained silent, 
fearing they would be ostracized. Others 
lost jobs and research grants. Stalwart 
critics paid a high price, explains Kelsey. 
“In the last couple of years, however, a - 
few people have begun to speak up. The 
economy is so unstable and we now have 
a better understanding of what’s happen- 
ing. More people are challenging the 
claims of the so-called ‘successful soci- 
ety.’” 

There’s no doubt the New Zealand 
model is part of the current international 


- largely depends.” a 


pository of historical know]- 
edge, a source of critique and 
a breeding ground for competing ideas 
which challenge the portrayal of neo- 
liberalism as immutable and indisput- 
able. As such, they present an obvious 
target for radical market-oriented restruc- 
turing.” 

Kelsey says it’s particularly frighten- 
ing to see the marginalization of alterna- 
tive views. “In a market-driven system, 
student assumptions of what the market 
demands will increasingly dictate what 
courses and perspectives universities pro- 
vide. Research funding dependent on pri- 
vate commercial sources, or grants from 
competitive public pools where govern- 
ment sets the priorities, are likely to sup- 
port market-friendly projects and hypoth- 
eses and unlikely to favor critique. 

“The resulting ideological closure will 
foster and protect the ‘consensus’ and 
limit the range of ideas in circulation on 
which the evolution of public opinion 
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Display advertisements: Camera-ready artwork is required 
to size, complete with halftones if necessary. Call 492- 
0444 for sizes, rates and other particulars. 


Ron Graham, C.A., R.F.P., CFP 


FINANCIAL PLANNING 
FOR RETIREMENT 


1015 Exchange Tower 
10250 - 101 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta, T5J 3P4 
Telephone (403) 429-6779 
Facsimile (403) 424-0004 


Independent and Objective Advice 
Without Product Sales 


Initial Consultation Without 
Cost or Obligation 


It’s not what you earn, 
we It’s What you keep! 


We'll help you sort out your accounting. 
We'll minimize your taxes. 

Timely service - Clear fee structure 
Initial consultation ... No charge! 


DAVID DORWARD 
Chartered Accountant 
NEW UNIVERSITY AREA-OFFICE 


Phone 413-7211 


#450 8409 -112 Street dd@compusmart.ab.ca 


| L— 


DAVID DORWARD 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


_ . Break speed _ 
limits without leaving 
your chair. 


Your telephone is free for you to 
make and receive calls, and you'll 
never encounter a busy signal 
because PowerSurfr is connected 
to the Internet 24 hours a day. 
With PowerSurfr, you get: 


Fastest Internet 
connection free for one 
month. Plus 1/2 price 
installation. 

PowerSurfr from Videotron is simply 
the fastest Internet access available. 


Why travel the infinite space of the 
web any other way? 


¢ Unlimited on-line time 

¢ 1 e-mail address 

e 1 MB of web space 

¢ Cable modem rental 

¢ 1 cable outlet 

e Free Microsoft Internet Explorer 


With Powersurfr, you can cover more 
ground, download more information 
and have more fun in less time than ever 
before. And it’s free for one month if you 
sign-up before December 31st, 1997. 


Call Videotron to sign up 
for PowerSurfer today. 


PowerSurfr uses a cable modem with 
your existing cable line and carries more 
information than a regular telephone 
line. Up to 100 times faster. 


The first month is free! Plus if you 
sign-up before December 31, 1997, 
you'll receive 1/2 off our regular 
installation price. (up to a $75 value) 


Call 486-6700 


PowerSurfr 


A VIDEOTRON INITIATIVE 


videotron 


We’re There. 


Submit talks to Tamie Heisler by 9 a.m. one week prior 
to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca . 


oe 4 dis » ACADEMIC TECHNOLOGIES FOR LEARNING 
At rl u mM H a | r Ce Nn t re December 12, 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
The University of Alberta Community is invited 
Barbering @ Hairstyling # Esthetics to a workshop and discussion titled “Evaluating 
@ Reasonable prices @ Open 6 days a week Learning Technology in Higher Education with 


; : . Dr. Steve Ehrmann, Director of the Flashlight Project 
Call.492-8403 for appointment. Located in the U of A Hospital. at the American Association for Higher Education, 


Flashlight is a multi-university project that develops 
and applies evaluation tools to technology innova- 
tions in teaching and learning. Dr. Ehrmann is an 
: c : internationally recognized expert on the impact of 

Faculty of Agriculture, Forestry, technology on teaching and learning and an 
and Home Economics engaging workshop facilitator. Please RSVP 
Bev.Adam@ualberta.ca if you would like to attend. 
2-31 Civil-Electrical Engineering Building. 

December 12, 11:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

A satellite broadcast titled “Evaluation and 


Bi 
Assessment’ will be presented by the New Media 
A Centers. This broadcast features a discussion on the 
common question: How does the use of technology 
4 of delivery of instruction make a difference to stu- 
dents? Presenters—Karen Smith and Chuck Dziuban, 


University of Central Florida and Mike Kolitsky, 
University of Texas, El Paso. Please RSVP to 


The Ups gnd doy S Bev.Adam@ualberta.ca if you would like to attend. 


2-31 Civil-Electrical Engineering Building. 


e 
f t | | ep d ALBERTA HERITAGE FOUNDATION FOR 
O e B sé 1 Q@mic MEDICAL RESEARCH 
December 5, 4 p.m. 


Thomas O. Baldwin, Department of Biochemistry 
and Biophysics, Texas A&M University, College Sta- 


Join Dr. John Wilesmith tion, Texas, “Kinetics vs. Thermodynamics in Protein 
International Expert from the United Kingdom elite ili ae Tait Slane cee Neuen 
Room 802 December 8, 4 p.m. 

7 ones Susan Henry, Department of Biological Sciences, 
General Services Building Sf Carnegie Mellon University, Pittsburgh, “The Role of 
Dec. 10, 1997 Phospholipid Turnover in Regulation of Phospholipid 

. Synthesis and Membrane Biogenesis in Yeast.” 207 
4:30-5:30 p.m. Heritage Medical Research Centre. 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
December 5, 3 p.m. 


M. Anne Katzenberg, University of Calgary, 
“Stable Isotope Ecology and Palaeodiet in the Lake 
Baikal Region of Siberia.” For further information: 


TI 1E P. ERFECT GI FT — Dr. Nancy Lovell, 492-0186 or e-mail at 


Nancy.Lovell@ualberta.ca. 14-28 Tory Building. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

January 9, noon 

Lynne Hale, “Cheating in the Obligate Mutualism 
Between Yuccas and Yucca Moths.” M-229 Biological 
Sciences Building. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES AND MEDICAL SCIENCES 

December 8, 4 p.m. 

Scott Selleck, Molecular and Cell Biology Depart- 
ment, University of Arizona, “One Size Fits All: Dally, 
a Cell Surface Molecular Regulating Both the Dpp 
(TGF-beta) and Wg (Wnt) Signaling Pathways in Dro- 
sophila.” Sponsored by the Alberta Heritage Founda- 
tion for Medical Research. M-149 Biological Sciences 


&® Colibri Pens : Centre. 
BIOMEDICAL ENGINEERING 
se Bulova Accutron Watches Decnniber 7 S40 pi 


Hasan Uludag, “Functional Biomaterials for Effi- 
cacious Delivery of Bone Morphogenetic Proteins.” 


Engraved with the Univer sity 231 Civil-Electrical Engineering. 


of Alberta crest and plated in 
18 kt gold. 


These beautiful pieces will be a 
welcome gift. 


Fax, Phone or Campus Mail 
your order to: 


INNOVATION PLUS 
DEVELOPMENTS 
LIMITED 


Office of Alumni Affairs 
450 Athabasca Hall 

Ph: 492-3224 

Fax: 492-1568 


RESIDENTIAL CONTRACTORS 


Gift Certificates 


renovations 
additions 


__ Men’s Watches $299.00 Loi ; Hole's 
=rde new homes 


Ladies’ Watches $299.00 ; 
__ Pens $ 94.95 ardening Books 


JACK ROTH 
434-0923 


indents, visa, mastercard, cheques, 
cash accepted -- all prices include gst 
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BUSINESS—MARKETING, BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
AND LAW 

December 11, 3:30 p.m. 

Roland T. Rust, Madison S. Wigginton Professor 
of Management, Owen Graduate School of Manage- 
ment, Vanderbilt University, “Customer Expectation 
Distributions: A Dynamic Model, Theoretical Implica- 
tions, and Empirical Evidence.” Banister Conference 
Room, 4-16 Business Building. 


CENTRE FOR RESEARCH FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

December 9, 12:30 p.m. 

Jan Jagodzinski, “Bodies of Excess: Begehren 
Oder Trieb” (slide presentation). Sexually explicit 
visual material. 633 Education South. 


CHAPLAINS’ ASSOCIATION 

December 10, 12 p.m. 

Mike Percy, dean, Faculty of Business, “Alberta 
Growth Summit: What Vision for Our Collective 
Future?” RSVP Tona. Newman Centre, St. Joseph's 
College. 


CHEMICAL AND MATERIALS ENGINEERING 

ICI Distinguished Lectureship Series by Peter R. 
Norton. 

December 11, 3:30 p.m. 

“Nanoscale Materials Science.” 344 Chemical- 
Mineral Engineering Building. 

December 12, 3:30 p.m. 

"Fundamental Studies of Surface Phenomena 
Related to Corrosion and Hydrogen Ingress in Candu 
Pressure Tubes.” 344 Chemical-Mineral Engineering 
Building. 


ECO-RESEARCH CHAIR IN ENVIRONMENTAL RISK 
MANAGEMENT 

December 5, 3 p.m. 

Jamie Baxter, Department of Geography and En- 
vironmental Science Program, University of Calgary, 
“It's an Unnecessary Risk to Take—A Case Study of 
the Meaning of Environmental Risk and Uncertainty 
Involving a Landfill.” 2F1.04 (Classroom D) Mackenzie 
Health Sciences Centre. 


HEALTH LAW INSTITUTE 

December 6, 10 a.m. 

David Schneiderman, “The Calgary Declaration 
and Constitutional Consultations: Should Anybody 
Care?” McLennan Ross Hall, Law Centre. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC ECONOMICS 

December 11, 3:30 p.m. 

TJ. Courchene, Queen's University, “Ontario: 
From Heartland to Region-State.” L-1 Humanities 
Centre. 


MEDICAL MICROBIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 

December 11, 4 p.m. 

Larry Guilbert, “Immune Responses in Pregnant 
Women May Determine Whether HIV or CMV Cross 
the Placenta From Mother to Baby During Preg- 
nancy.” 2)4.02 Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


PHILOSOPHY 

December 5, 3:30 p.m: 

Paul Viminitz, Department of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Lethbridge, “Thrasymachean Ethics.” 4-29 Hu- 
manities Centre. 

December 12, 3:30 p.m. 

John King-Farlow, “The Need for Imagination in 
Metaphysics.” 4-29 Humanities Centre. 


PHYSICS 

December 5, 2 p.m. 

Robert J. Gooding, Department of Physics, 
Queen’s University, “Eight Years of Theory, and Finally 
One Experiment; Many-Body Electron Bands in High 
Tc Superconductors.” V129 V-Wing. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

December 5, 3:30 p.m. 

Larry V. Hryshko, Institute of Cardiovascular 
Sciences, St. Boniface Hospital Research Centre, 
“Regulation of Different Sodium-Calcium Exchange 
Proteins.” 207 Heritage Medical Research Centre. 

December 12, 3:30 p.m. 

Paul Armstrong, “New Advances in Understand- 
ing and Managing Acute Coronary Syndromes.” 207 
Heritage Medical Research Centre. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES AND THE FACULTY OF ARTS 
December 10, 2 p.m. : 
"Alexandria Quartet’—first in a four part lecture 

series on the future of the library. Isobel Grundy and 

Ernie Ingles give their perspectives as scholar and 

librarian on the current state and future of the aca- 

demic library. Convocation Hall. 


notices 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


T4 MAILING 

Staff and students are advised that 1997 T4s, 
T4As and T4ANRs will be mailed to your home ad- 
dress in February 1998. If you need to update your 
home address, forms are available from the person- 
nel contact in your department. 


eve 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN MEET 

The monthly meeting of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of University Women (Edmonton) will be held 
Monday, December 8, 1997 at the Faculty Club, U of 
A campus, 11435 Saskatchewan Drive. The theme is A 
Christmas Celebration with guest speaker Alex Mair, 
local historian. All women university graduates are 
welcome. 


EXHIBITIONS 


BRUCE PEEL SPECIAL COLLECTIONS LIBRARY 

Until December 1997 

"She Wields a Pen: An Exhibition of Women’s 
Literature History.” Hours: Monday to Friday, 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. (extended hours as posted). 
B7 Rutherford South. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE FOR NORDIC STUDIES 

Until December 24 — 

"Hans Christian Andersen” exhibition. Ruther- 
ford South Entrance Hall. The exhibition comes to 
Edmonton through the generosity of the Royal Dan- 
ish Embassy. 


EXTENSION CENTRE GALLERY 

Until January 12 

“Noboru Kubo—25 Years in Canada”—an exhibi- 
tion of works by Faculty of Extension Artist in Resi- 
dence Noboru Kubo. Gallery hours: Monday to Thurs- 
day, 8:30 a.m. to 8 p.m.; Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.; 
Saturday, 9 a.m. to noon. Information: 492-3034. 2-54 
University Extension Centre. 


FAB GALLERY 

Until December 21 

"Two Voice Echo—Jeff Kahmakoatayo-Kam’— 
this exhibition is the final visual presentation in par- 
tial fulfillment for the Degree of Master of Fine Arts in 
Painting. Gallery hours: Tuesday to Friday, 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m.; Sunday, 2 to 5 p.m.; Monday, Saturday and 
statutory holidays, closed. 1-1 Fine Arts Building. 


MCMULLEN GALLERY 

Until December 31 

“Woodworks—Ten Edmonton Sculptors”—an 
exhibition of sculpture in wood by Ted Trusz, Report 
Iveson, Bryce Ohneck, Danek Mozdzenski, Tommie 
Gallie, Darrel Colyer, Larry Andreoff, Michael Mott, 
Eisert Hall, and Sandra Bromley. Hours: Monday to 
Friday, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Sunday, 1 to 4 p.m.; Thurs- 
day, 5 to 8 p.m. Information: 492-8428or 492-4211. 
Walter C. Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

December 14, 8 p.m. 

Doctor of Music Recital—Belinda Chiang, organ 
with guest Linda Brown, trumpet. Convocation Hall, 
Arts Building. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


January 7, 4 to 6 p.m. 

Quad, Athabasca Hall and CAB on campus— 
University of Alberta 90th Anniversary “LIGHT UP 
CAMPUS" celebration, featuring light and fireworks 
show (around 5 p.m.), hot drinks and birthday cake, 
sleigh rides and outdoor skating. Bring the family! 
Check our website at www.ualberta.ca/90". 


Christmas closing 


he Department of Physical Plant ad- 

vises the university community that 
most on-campus facilities will close at 
4:30 p.m., Wednesday, December 24, 
and re-open at 8:00 a.m. Friday, Janu- 
ary 2, 1998. 

As was the case last year, if any unit 
is planning to be open at-all during this 
period, arrangements must be made 
with Physical Plant as soon as possible. 

These facilities are scheduled to be 
open: 

° Clinical Sciences Building 
(University of Alberta Hospital 
operations only) 

e Extension Centre 


(Commercial units only) 

¢ HUB Mall (some commercial 
outlets) 

e Clare Drake Ice Arena 


(hockey tournaments) 

e Athabasca Hall (Fund 

Development Offices) 

e Housing & Food Services 

(residences and Lister Hall) 

e Tennis Centre (Michener Park 
location) 

University of Alberta staff and stu- 
dents who have keys may still enter the 
buildings to work. There will be power 
in all outlets and lights can be switched 
on in individual offices. The heating 
systems will remain in operation, but 
the ventilation systems will be operated 
in a reduced capacity. Cleaning staff 


will not be working in any of the closed 
facilities. 

As limited cleaning services will be 
available December 24, Physical Plant 
asks staff to take any waste in their area 
to a central collection point, such as a 
general office or the washrooms. Staff 
should also arrange to look after their 
plants as only those flowers and plants 
in public areas will be watered. 

Physical Plant and Campus Security 
Services will maintain their 24-hour 
emergency services, and Physical Plant 
will continue to monitor facilities for 
emergencies, equipment failure, water 
leaks, etc., and will respond to major 
snowfalls to ensure that campus access 
is maintained. 

Building occupants are asked to do 
what they can to prevent potential 
problems and to minimize energy costs. 
This includes turning off all lights and 
equipment, and firmly closing all exte- 
rior windows. Please review your de- 
partment’s emergency call-back proce- 
dures in the event you are called. 

All departments and researchers, 
whose equipment is monitored by 
Physical Plant, are asked to be certain 
that their call-back lists contain the 
most current information and that they 
have forwarded all changes to the 
Physical Plant Communications Con- 
trol Centre. 

For further information, call 
492-4210. = 


433-5500 


He snores. 


Can This 


Call 413 - 


therap or snorin 


Clas 


Organizing an event is a formidable task for 
today's busy professionals. The University of 
Alberta Conference Centre can assist you with 
everything from booking meeting space, to 
providing registration services, to planning the 
menu for your banquet or reception. If you 
haven't "met with us lately", stop by for a tour. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised at our first class 
facilities and services. For more info contact: 


Conference Centre 

Department of Housing and Food Services 
University of Alberta, 44 Lister Hall 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H6 

Tel: 403-492-4281 

Fax: 403-492-7032 

e-mail: conference.services@ualberta.ca 


http://www. hfs.ualberta.ca/ 


. r + e e ¥ 
Paul Lorieau's University Optical 
“We value your eyes, and we'll prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 
Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 
Seaso 
-. ae et 
She tosses and turns. 
Ma rriage Be Sa ved? 
1738 for a consultation regarding oral appliance 
and obstructive sleep apnea. 
Lister Hall - 
¢ Extensively renovated main function rooms 
* Six meeting rooms accommodating up to 
280 people 
Internet ready facilities 
Breakfast, lunch or dinner meetings 
Examination and seminar rooms 
State of the art audiovisual equipment 
Alumni House iat 
* Beautifully renovated mansion overlooking 
the river valley 
* Four renovated boardrooms accommodating 
10 to 30 people each 
* Unforgettable elegance for meetings, retreats, 
receptions and weddings «. 


Housing and Food Services 
University of Alberta 
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Theatres and Classrooms 


State of the art lecture theatres featuring 
internet access and satellite capabilities 
Numerous classrooms to meet all your needs 


C Petals and Potions C 


Fresh Flowers, Bath & Body Products, Wine Kits 
Decorative Liquid Candles, Gift Baskets 


ac Unique and meaningful Christmas gifts! lo 
4 


Bring this ad in and receive a10% discount ad 
Phone: 436-3642 6906 - 112 Street HUB Mall 


Official Travel Management Company for 
the University of Alberta 


Carlson Wagonlit tx" 


with 45 dedicated employees to serve you! 


Call any of our Edmonton or Sherwood Park offices: 
Downtown: 492-7000 
Lendrum: 492-9555* 
Westgate: 447-1741* 
Sherwood Park: 467-2829* 


“offices open on Saturday 


After Hours Emergency Service available 
for Corporate Travel 


Show your U of A Card and receive a 5% discount* on various 
vacation packages with our preferred suppliers. 


“subject to restrictions 
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Are You On The Right 
Track With Your RRSPs?2 


Having many small RRSPs may not be the right 

strategy for your future. It can be difficult to keep 
track of them and they do not work in harmony to achieve your 
long-term goals. If you are a member of the Academic Staff 
Association you can consolidate your RRSPs in the Group No-Fee 
Self-Directed RRSP offered to you by ScotiaMcLeod. Here your 
assets will be professionally managed as a portfolio to achieve bet- 
ter performance while making it easier to take advantage of new 
investment opportunities. 


Talk to us today and look forward to getting on the right track to 
your future retirement. 


For your free copy of our brochure 
outlining the ScotiaMcLeod Group 
No-Fee Self-Directed RRSP call: 


Sylvia Haak at 497-3227 


S| ScotiaMcLeod 
Building Relationships for Life 


Member CIPF 


TQULA 


he ondominium 


C ompare these 


features: 


* Spacious designs 

* 9-foot ceilings 

* Gas fireplaces 

* 8 appliances 

° Individually air conditioned 
* Custom designed kitchens 

° Hot water infloor heating 


° Large bright windows 


* Underground parking 
11050—79 Avenue 


Ri ick James AR. cal Estate Ltd. 
Contact KR ich James at 434-1478 to aviange viewing by eppetibas 


VACATION TRAVEL 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of equity in employment. As an employer we welcome diver- 
sity in the workplace and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including Aboriginal peoples, 
persons with disabilities, and members of visible minorities. In accordance with Canadian Immigration require- 
ments, preference will be given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


DEAN 


FACULTY OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH 


The University of Alberta invites applications 
and nominations for the position of Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Graduate Studies and Research. The faculty 
administers 62 master’s and 53 doctoral programs 
distributed across 62 academic units. Current gradu- 
ate student enrolment is approximately 4,250. The 
dean is the chief executive of the faculty and chairs 
the Faculty Council, which recommends and reviews 
policy for the faculty and its component units. In ad- 
dition, the dean oversees the faculty office, which 
provides extensive student services and monitors all 
aspects of graduate programs. As a senior member of 
university administration, the dean represents the 
faculty across the university and to the outside com- 
munity. The dean reports to the vice-president (aca- 
demic) and is responsible for leadership of the fac- 
ulty. A position description is available on request. 

Candidates should have a demonstrated capac- 
ity for leadership, strong academic qualities, and 
proven administrative ability. The appointment will 
take effect July 1, 1998 or as soon as possible thereaf- 
ter. 

Written nominations for the position, or applica- 
tions supported by a curriculum vitae and the names 
of three referees, should be submitted by January 15, 
1998 to 

Dr. Doug Owram 

Vice-President (Academic) 

Third Floor, University Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2J9 


INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
SPECIALIST 


The Faculty of Arts at the University of Alberta is 
seeking a highly skilled and motivated individual to 
work intensively with individuals or teams in the Fac- 
ulty to train them in the application of technology to 
teaching. The instructional technology specialist will 
promote the application of technology to teaching in 
the Faculty, assist colleagues to create projects for 
teaching use and train some of them to a level at 
which they can make use of advanced production 
facilities available at the University. This appointment 
will commence as soon as possible and have a term 


of two years, with the possibility of subsequent em- 
ployment thereafter. 

The successful applicant will have formal training 
minimally at the bachelor level and preferably at the 
masters level and work experience in instructional 
design and/or instructional technology. S/he will be 
skilled in such techniques as educational multi-me- 
dia, computer-based conferencing and use of the 
Web for the delivery of educational materials. The 
Faculty of Arts houses a broad diversity of disciplines 
using a range of pedagogical approaches. The suc- 
cessful applicant should therefore be familiar with 
and receptive to a variety of approaches to technol- 
ogy-based pedagogy and be committed to keeping 
current with changes in the field. The successful can- 
didate will be self-motivated, able to work under 
minimal supervision and have excellent communica- 
tion skills. 

The salary range for this position is $38,000- 
$40,000 per annum. Applicants should submit a letter 
of application, CV and any other supporting materi- 
als, and arrange for three confidential letters of refer- 
ence to be sent no later than December 30, 1997 to 

Gurston Dacks, 

Associate Dean of Arts 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton Alberta T6G 2E5 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
POPULATION RESEARCH LABORATORY (PRL) 


The Department of Sociology, University of 
Alberta, requires a survey and/or demographic re- 
searcher (Ph.D. social sciences) to initiate and direct 
activities of the PRL. Applicants must have extensive 
research experience; a strong record in obtaining re- 
search funds; good oral and written skills; and the 
ability to manage a large research organization. Term: 
two years, with the possibility of renewal. Salary com- 
mensurate with qualifications and experience (floor: 
$45,000 per annum); generous benefits package. 
Starting date: ASAP. 

Applicants should submit a letter of 
application, CV and three letters of reference by 
February 1, 1998 to 

Dr. Les Kennedy 

Chair, PRL Advisory Committee 

Department of Sociology 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H4 

Phone: (403) 492-7196 


Email Alert Program 


he email alert system is a test initia 

tive of the Community-Oriented 
Programming section of Campus Patrol 
Services. It is designed to send timely 
messages via email to University of 
Alberta staff alerting them of crimes in 
progress, suspicious persons on cam- 
pus, or Crime Stoppers information. 

Based on a successful University of 
Nevada Las Vegas (UNLV) program, 
our goal is to alert staff to take immedi- 
ate positive steps to ensure their safety 
and protect their property when a 
crime is occurring in their area of cam- 
pus. 

The email alert message will be sent 
by the Campus Patrol Services dis- 
patchers to a single building on cam- 
pus, particular area, or all email recipi- 
ents depending on the nature and 
scope of the incident. We ask that re- 
cipients of a message take action ac- 
cordingly: 

If the message requests your assist- 
ance in locating a suspicious person in 
your area or warns of a crime in 
progress, 

1) Ensure your own safety (i.e. do not 
approach or attempt to identify 
suspects should you feel it may 
jeopardize your safety). 
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2) Contact Campus Patrol Services at 
492-5050 and relay the following 
information, 

a) current or last known suspect 

location 

b) suspect description 

3) Take the necessary steps to protect 
your property (lock office door, 
secure valuables, etc.) and ensure 
your safety. 

_If the message does not involve a 
crime in progress and you have infor- 
mation about the incident, please call 
Campus Patrol Services at 492-5252 or 
Crime Stoppers at 422-TIPS (422-8477). 

Because of the urgency of response 
in most Cases, please do not respond to 
messages via email. 

The email alert system recipient list 
is strictly and confidentially maintained 
by Cst.’s Rob Rubuliak and Jim 
Newman for the purposes of sending 
crime and crime prevention information 
only. Our currently staff email listing is 
incomplete, if you would like to add 
names to our system, please email one 
rob.rubuliak@ualberta.ca. 

We estimate only a few messages a 
month will be sent to various areas on 
campus. However, if you do not wish to 
receive email messages from our de- 
partment, please email one of the ad- 
ministrators and your name will be 
removed from the system. = 


Ads are charged at $0.50 per word. Minimum charge: 
$3.00. All advertisements must be paid for in full by 
cash or.cheque at the time of their submission. Book- 
ings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is 
received by mail prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid 
accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please 
call 492-2325 for more information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$44,000 to $695,000. Ask for Connie Kennedy, condo 
specialist/consultant, 25 years expertise. Re/Max, 
482-6766, 488-4000. 

RENT-TO-OWN, WATERS EDGE condominium. 
Gorgeous city and river valley views. Minutes to 
UofA, downtown. Five appliances, two bedrooms, 
two full baths. $975.00 inclusive. February 1998. 
Email: aurora@planet.eon.net 

FURNISHED TWO BEDROOM HOME. Minutes to 
UofA, downtown. Sunny, spacious. Five appliances. 
January 1998. $725.00 plus utilities. (403) 433-5674, 
or Email: aurora@planet.eon.net 

VANCOUVER-CENTRAL. Executive suite, reason- 
able daily/weekly rates. (604) 739-9620. 

SABBATICAL HOME - Belgravia, mid-March - 
mid-September 1998. Fully furnished, spacious, 

4 bedrooms, fireplace. Walking distance University. 
$1000/month, OBO, includes utilities. 492-0895. 

APARTMENT, three rooms plus kitchen, bath- 
room. Walk-in lower level of Christian family home, 
quiet location, 20 minutes from University: Single 
occupancy, $450.00 includes utilities. Available Janu- 
ary 1, 1998. Call 434-6022. 

FOUR BEDROOM ELEGANT HOME - tile, hard- 
wood, five appliances, non-smoking, 2000’ $950. 
425-8229. 

CAMBRIDGE COURT - two bedroom furnished 
downtown luxury condo. Available December 1. 
$1,250/month. Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

BELGRAVIA EXECUTIVE CONDO - furnished two 
bedroom. Available December 1. $1,350/month. 
Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

RIVERBEND HOME - four level split. Fenced yard, 
hardwood floors. Three bedrooms. $1,500/month. 
Available mid-December. Western Relocation, 
434-4629. 

VALLEVIEW EXECUTIVE - two storey home. Spec- 
tacular view, 3,000 square feet. Four bedrooms up, 
two bedrooms down. Three car garage. Security sys- 
tem. $1,500/month. Available December 1, 1997. 
Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

RENT OR SALE - Country estate near Devonian 
Botanic Garden. For details call Western Relocation, 
434-4629. 

GRANDVIEW - Exquisite Georgian Colonial. 
Brick, two storey, four bedrooms. Nanny suite, two 
jacuzzis, formal living room, dining room, 3,000 sq ft, 
$1,800/month. Immediate possession. Western Relo- 
cation, 434-4629. 

BUNGALOW, GREENFIELD AREA - 1,200+ square 
feet, 3 plus 1 bedrooms, 2 baths, garage, extremely 
well-maintained home, nonsmokers preferred. 
Available March 1. $900. Weekdays 437-3253, other 
434-0040. 

FURNISHED HOUSE OR APARTMENT. January 
1998 to June 1998. For details, please call 449-7281 
after 6:00 p.m. 

ONE BEDROOM APARTMENT in Claridge House, 
Garneau, with balcony, built-in washer, dryer. Under- 
ground parking, adults only, no pets. $700/month. 
439-0694. 

TWO BEDROOM - main floor, finished basement, 
four appliances. Hardwood floors, garden. Available 
January 1. $600. $600 dd. 9617-83 Avenue (Mill Creek), 
433-2765. 

NEWLY RENOVATED UNFURNISHED BUNGALOW 
- South Garneau. Finished basement. Two plus two 
bedrooms, four appliances, single garage. Nonsmok- 
ers. 432-0035 after 6 p.m. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - Knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy realtor with Edmonton references will answer 
all queries, send information, no cost/obligation. 
AHassle-free@ property management provided. 
(250) 383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. 
#101-364 Moss Street, Victoria B.C. V8V 4N1 

BELGRAVIA $154,900. Immaculate, 1228 bunga- 
low, oversize heated garage. Excellent location, quick 
possession available. Ed Lastiwka, Royal LePage, 
431-5600, 446-3800. 

UNIVERSITY/GARNEAU - $167,500. Historic four 
bedroom, 2 storey, fireplace, original woodwork. 
Great location, immediate possession. Ed Lastiwka, 
Royal LePage, 431-5600. 

ESSEX HOUSE - $76,000. Quick possession, appli- 
ances included. Front second floor exposure. Adult 
complex. Super indoor pool. Excellent reserve fund. 
Pat vonBorstel, 483-7170, Prudential Spencer. 

MILL CREEK - great view, newer condo, one bed- 
room, den, jacuzzi tub, gas fireplace, in-suite laundry 
room. Ideal single person, $8000 down assume mort- 
gage $75,000. Sorry, no pets. 449-5086. 

GREENFIELD - Upgraded bungalow, three bed- 
rooms up, one bedroom down. Finished basement. 
Double garage, fenced yard. $142,500. 11511 - 38 
Avenue. Gordon W.R. King and Associates. 441-6441. 

UNIQUE TOWNHOUSE CONDO - overlooking 
Victoria Golf Course. Two storey, two bedrooms. 
$189,900. Gordon W.R. King and Associates. 441-6441. 

EXECUTIVE CONDOMINIUM, MILL CREEK, Ravine 
Terrace, small complex located minutes from Faculte 
Saint-Jean, UofA, and downtown. Immaculate unit, 

2 bedrooms, in-suite laundry, fireplace, ceramic tile, 
balcony overlooks ravine. Reduced below appraised 
value. Only $81,900. Move in before Christmas. For 
appointment, call Sandie or Bert Proskiw, Realty 
Executives, 464-7700. 

EXECUTIVE CONDO - downtown highrise, 
two bedrooms plus loft, 1,790’. CaroleAnne Brown, 
Re/Max, 438-7000. 

GROAT ESTATES - Westmount. Renovated, 
1,550’ four bedroom character home. European 
kitchen. CaroleAnne Brown, Re/Max, 438-7000. 


GOODS FOR SALE 

CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 

POTTERY BY AKIKO KOHANA, Sunday, 7 Decem- 
ber, 11:00 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 12512 - 66 Avenue. 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM ~ editing, desktop documents, 
medical terminology, on campus. Donna, 922-3091. 

BACK BASICS Remedial Massage Therapy. Sup- 
plementary Health Care coverage. 436-8059. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man NAIT. Complete interior/exterior residential, 
commercial renovations including plumbing/electri- 
cal. No job too big/small. References available. 
436-6363. 

HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded staff. 
Reasonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 

THREE BROTHERS, Exclusive Superior Quality, 
second generation hand tapers. Seventy five years 
combined experience, specializing in projects requir- 
ing “High Gloss” paint finishes. If you appreciate 
quality, please call 475-0687. 

ALLIANCE EXECUTIVE Janitor Service and Con- 
sultants. Bonded, insured, specializing in wet look 
floor finishes. Free estimates. References. Sorry, no 
residential. Call 475-0687. 

JUNGIAN ANALYST in training with C.G. Jung 
Institute, Zurich, offering private counselling. Call 
Marlene Brouwer, B.A., M.T.S., D. (candidate) analyti- 
cal psychology, 463-5422. 

FINANCIAL SECURITY BASICS! Save earn leverage. 
What does your future hold? Call: 448-4976, ext. 54. 

DEBT-Elimination and wealth-building software. 
Request Debt-Free TM for Windows. Free disk. 
471-4176. 
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call 492-0436 for 


$0.50perword per word 


Deadline: one week 
prior to publication date 


Find whatever you want to buy or 


More information setintierotodassieds 


., University of Alberta 
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Your Full Service Copy Centre 


11153 - 87 Avenue 
(Next to Earls) 
Phone: Fax: 
439-4252 431-0332 


* High Speed B/W & Accent Color Copying 
¢ Full Color Laser Copying 

* Desktop Publishing & Typesetting 

* Computer Disk Printouts From Most Programs 
* Full Color Printing From Disk 

¢ Transparencies (B/W & Full Color) 

¢ Cerlox Binding * Folding * Laminating 

* Business Cards 

Custom Rubber Stamps 

Wide Selection of Paper 

Self Serve Copying From 7¢/copy 

P.O# required for work charged to the U of A 


Hours Of Operation: 
Monday - Friday = 7:30 am - 6:00 pm 
Saturday 10:00 am - 4:00 pm 


Janet Jenner-Fraser & Gordon W. R. King 


0 
“The Experience 
Team” 
0 
Leading-Edge 
Computer Support 


Specialists in: 
Residential Real Estate 
Executive Relocations 
e Exec. Property Management 
e Short/Long Term Leases 

0 


Website; 
http:/iwww.gordonwrking-assoc. com 


Email: Janet: jennfra@compusmart.ab.ca 
Gordon: kinggo@compusmart.ab.ca 

Fax: Bus. (403) 483-4943 

Tel: Bus. | (403) 441-6441 


Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 


meemenene Real Estate Corp.---------- 
10715 - 157 St. Edmonton AB TSP 2V9 


Closed on Sundays and Holidays 


FREE Training available for every system! 


ideo Capture BASIC Add POWER 
& Conferencing SYSTEM = 14°Monitor SYSTEM 
$198 MN cig irnpircone 46° orig TREE oe 
3.5 Floppy, 2.5+ GB Hard Drive, onitor Drive, 2MB 3O-PCI Video. 
Saonacand ey Reve $ 249 Case, 33.6 Fax/Modem, 
IDE CDROM & mouse 47" Monitor Keyboard, & Mouse. 
BURNER P1466 MMX $825 9499. pyiggMMX $999 
$ 499 P 233 MMX $ 1149 Office 97 Pro p 933 MMX $ 1299 
Pil 233 1499 $249 p66 1899 


CD Backup/Duplication $ 25 or $5/hour 
MPEG Video Capture $5/hour 


CENTAURI COMPUTERS 


» Delivering Tomorrow's Technology Today 


SOUTH SIDE 10429 - 79 Ave West of Calgary Trail South TEE 1R7 = Ph# 435-5550 Fax# 439 - 0383 
WEST END 6711 - 177 Street Callingwood square T5T 4K3 Phi# 483-9443 Fax# 486 - 6171 


COLLEGE PLAzA. The best location. The only lifestyle 
choice for the busy professional. We look after the little 
things so you can look after the rest! Going away? We’ll 
water your plants and collect your mail! Important 
parcels and mail coming? We’ll hold them at the office 
for you, just because we know that your time is too 
valuable to waste on tracking down deliveries! With 
prompt, friendly maintenance service and professional 
leasing staff, we specialize in offering full service living. 


1 


Drop in for a coffee today! We are so 
confident in what COLLEGE PLAZA has to 
offer you, we know you will not leave 


39- without reserving your suite. 5 
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By Deborah Johnston 


ook here. 

Read this sentence. 

In the few seconds it took you to read 
those words, your brain recruited high 
frequency beta waves to sift and process . 
many bits of information. That compli- 
cated physiological response probably 
seemed automatic to you. You didn’t con- 
sciously tell your brain to activate beta 
waves. 

But clients in the Faculty of Educa- 
tion’s Cognitive Re-regulation Program 
are learning to consciously control this 
response. A team of researchers, led by 
Program Coordinator Jolene Leps and 
educational psychologists Dr. Charles 
Norman and Dr. George Fitzsimmons, 
has developed a program that helps chil- 
dren and adults with Attention Deficit 
Disorder (ADD). The clients actually 
teach their brains to decrease slow wave 
production called theta and increase or 
maintain beta wave production, the high 
frequency waves our brain needs to proc- 
ess information. Clients also learn to de- 
crease the variance or “bursts” of brain 


The Cognitive Re-regulation Program will be- 
holding public meetings on Attention Deficit/ 
Hyperactivity Disorder Monday, December 8 
and Wednesday, December 10 at 7 p.m. in 
Room 2-115 Education North. If you are unable 
to attend and would like more information, 


please call the program office at 492-3692. 


» quick »>> facts 


wave activity that can prevent them from 
concentrating. 

Ten-year old Shawn‘ is one of the 
programs best clients. Twice a week, the 
Grade 5 student spends an hour in front 
of a computer screen wearing clips on his 
earlobes and a sensor on the top of his 
head. The signal that is picked up by the 
sensor is passed through an EEG (electro- 
encephalograph) analyser into a special- 
ized computer program which allows 
Shawn to both see and hear his brain 
waves. 

Shawn stares intently at the compu- 
ter-image of an airplane which represents 
the slow theta waves in his brain. “Theta 
waves,” says Coordinator Jolene Leps, 
“are the same brain waves produced pre- 
dominantly during sleep. While our brain 
produces all of the brain waves all of the 
time, the proportion at any one time is 
important. People with ADD produce 
significantly higher levels of slow brain 
wave, or theta, activity than age-matched, 
average achieving children.” 

By trying to pay attention and focus, 
Shawn is learning to decrease the slow 
theta waves. Shawn knows he’s doing it 
correctly because the theta-representing 
plane on the screen descends along with 
Shawn’s theta waves. If he fails to pay 
attention, Shawn’s brain produces more 
theta waves and the plane flies too high. 

“At first it’s very random because it is 
trial and error learning. The client doesn’t 
know how to get his brain to do some- 
thing different,” says Leps. “This process 
is called neurofeedback. We ‘feed back’ to 
the client in essentially real time what his 
brain wave activity is so that he can make 


changes in his brain wave production. 
The program is unique in that the 
changes are not externally induced, but 
rather the client learns to internally 
change the way his brain is functioning.” 

All this is exhausting work, Leps says. 
After twenty minutes of this intense con- 
centration, kids can be both tired and 
thirsty. 

Shawn says he uses the skill to help 
him focus on his schoolwork. “Last Sun- 
day I had a whole bunch of homework, 
communication skills and spelling and 
math, and I‘had to get it all done. Last 
year, it would have taken me a whole day 
to get it done and this year it only took 
half an hour.” 

“T have to be honest, I was very 
skeptical of the program,” says Shawn's 


Program coordinator Jolene Leps works with Jovan Kosior. 


Tina Chang 


father, “but the improvement is 100 per 
cent. This is the first yeat that Shawn has 
openly expressed with exuberance his 
excitement and enjoyment of school. He’s 
never done that before because school 
was never a happy place. It was a war 
zone. But now he’s happier, his self-es- 
teem is up, his confidence is up, and his 
marks are up.” 

Norman notes that 87 per cent of the 
program’s clients experience a significant 
improvement in attention that directly 
impacts their learning ability, based on 
reports from teachers, parents, and the 
students themselves. “The student is 
much better able to benefit from instruc- 
tion than he was before.” 

Norman says the challenge now is to 
conduct more controlled research to add 
to the growing body of statistical evi- 
dence that continues to demonstrate the 
Cognitive Re-regulation Program’s suc- 
cess. “When we first started to do the 
analysis, we found that the data were too 
variable,” he says, “because the client’s 
stress factor and even the slightest physi- 
cal movement can affect the EEG result.” 
A study is underway where some of the 
children undergo four dynamic EEG as- 
sessments: one before training, two dur- 
ing the program, and one after the 20- 
week program. The data have to be 
screened to eliminate extraneous informa- 
tion. Norman says it will take months to 
collect and prepare the data for analysis. 

He believes the results so far are 
promising. “Every time I walk into a 
school and know there is a child sitting 
there who is diagnosed as ADD and is not 
making progress, I think that if there were 
a way to make this program accessible to 
children who need it, it would be a very 
good thing.” = 


*Not his real name. 


Tina Chang 


